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Keep Your Looms Young 


With Draper-made repair parts you can maintain the original condition 
of your Northrop looms permanently. They are made to fit. Putting 
them on the loom does not disarrange other parts. 


Some loom parts break; some wear out. Replacing them with parts 
mace with the same accuracy of design and finish keeps your repaired 
loom like a new loom. 


And then there are improvements. Our research department is at 
work on them all the time. They are standardized. They fit. You 
take no chance. Other parts are not disarranged when you apply them. 
Many of these improvements come to you as straight repairs. Some 
you have to buy as entire mechanisms. Either way they fit. 

With mongrel repairs you are always in danger of expensive fitting 
that usually gets some of the standard parts out of shape or out of 
place or just enough off some other way so that the operation of the 
loom is just a little less efficient than before. } 
Each use of mongrel parts and its attendant ‘just a little less efficient” 
pushes you looms down the road towards old age. 


Draper repair parts fit Draper machines. They keep them young. 


DRAPER CORPORATION | 


Hopedale Massachusetts 
Southern Offices Atlanta Georgia and Spartanburg South Carolina 


Copyright 1917 by Draper Gorporation. 
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Instantaneous action both on wet and dry goods... . 


is but one feature of the 


ELECTRIC 
(SUIDERS 


Electric Guiders on Floor Stands 


FURTHER ADVANTAGES 
Operate directly from lighting circuit. 


Consume no more power daily than an ordinary 
light bulb. 


Flexible in application. 


Each Guider a separate unit. 


Klectric Guider on Soaper 


There are no working parts to go wrong. 


Let us send a complete Electric Guider Unit to 
your plant on trial. 


TRY IT—TEST IT—STUDY IT under your in- 
dividual working conditions—without obligation. 


Write today for detailed information. 


Just mention the machine on which you intend to 
install this Guider. 


Electric Guider and Drvyine Machine 


Manufacturers of Machinery for 
Bleaching, Mercerizing, Dyeing, Drying, Printing and Finishing Textile Fabrics and Warp Yarns 


THE TEXTILE-FINISHING MACHINERY CO. 


Sims and Harris Aves., Providence. R. I. 


New York Office Southern Representative 
50 Church St. H. G. Mayer, Charlotte, N. C. 
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Munroe Discusses Cost Methods 


HE importance of accurate pre-determined costs by the 

manufacturers of fine goods, is stressed in a letter 
sent all fine goods mills by Sidney P. Munroe, manager 
of the Cost Section of the Cotton-Textile Institute. 

While the letter discusses cost methods for fine goods 
mills, it contains a great deal of information that is val- 
uable to all cotton manufacturers. 


The letter by Mr. Munroe follows: 


The peculiar problems involved in the manufacture 
and sale of fine goods are such that accurate pre-deter- 
mination of individual costs is a vital requirement. Such 
producers are frequently required-to determine prices on 
given fabrics before these fabrics have ever been man- 
ufactured in the mill. Hence, in periods when prices can 
be based upon costs the accuracy of the costs used for 
this purpose has a direct effect upon the mill’s profits. 
If a mill whose costs are determined by unsound methods 
attains a profit during such periods it has done so in 
spite of an unnecessary handicap, and the favorable re- 
sults may have been a mere matter of chance. 

We have recently surveyed the cost methods in use in 
about 90 per cent of the fine goods mills. This analysis 
indicates that 57 per cent of the mills use sound methods 
for predicting costs on individual fabrics or yarns. In 
16 per cent of the mills the methods used are only fair. 
The remaining 27 per cent of the group employs methods 
which are very misleading. 

This percentage of accurate cost systems is higher 
than the percentage which obtains throughout the indus- 
try, and very much higher than similar percentages in 
certain other groups. We believe it compares favorably 
with similar percentages in other industries. This is a 
compliment to the ability of the executives of fine goods 
mills, and indicates that in general they realize the im- 
portance of this subject in their field of activity. 

It may be contended that under present market con- 
ditions prices cannot be based upon costs and that the 
mill must accept orders at whatever the market affords. 
If we assume that this contention is sound, it should be 
observed that this present market situation will be grad- 
ually improved by the individual efforts of the mills in 
reducing surplus stocks and adjusting their outputs in 
conformity with the present and potential demand for 
their particular goods. Eventually these individual cor- 
rective measures will result in a situation where the ex- 
ecutive can again employ his cost predictions in deter- 
mining the prices which he will quote. When that time 
arrives, accuracy and soundness of cost determination 
will again assume its normal importance. 

The figures already displayed indicate that 43 per cent 
of the mills in this group employ cost methods which are 
open to criticism. These inadequate methods chronically 
contain characteristic weaknesses which generally involve 


the averaging together of cértain cost increments which 
should not be averaged, thereby transferring some of the 
costs of certain fabrics to other fabrics which do not 
actually incur them. The inevitable result of such proc- 
esses is that some fabrics are over-figured and other fab- 
rics under-figured as to their true cost. 


Under normal market conditions the mill which bases 
its quotations upon misleading cost figures will accept 
more and more orders on the styles which it has under- 
figured, and will assign more and more looms to their 
manufagture. The unfortunate result to the mill in ques- 
tion is self-evident. There is, however, an equally un- 
fortunate result to the mill’s competitors and to the en- 
tire group, because these subnormal quotations serve 
largely to establish the market on the fabrics in question, 
thereby forcing down prices of competing mills who may 
be well-informed; and this price reduction on specific 
fabrics becomes a bearish influence on all other allied 
constructions. With over 40 per cent of the members of 
the group so situated that they are apt at all times to 
quote disastrous prices unwittingly on any line of goods, 
it is difficult to conceive how any lengthy period of sta- 
bility may be expected in the fine goods market. 

Under existing conditions mill managements are so 
thoroughly concerned about present problems that the 
problems of the future may not be receiving their normal 
share of attention. While the subject under discussion 


has been treated thus far as a problem relating largely to 


the future, it nevertheless has important present aspects. 
One hears the statement from some mill executive that 
he is refusing to accept orders which are priced below his 
cost. If his cost methods are misleading, then it is a 
question just how he can tell when a price is below cost. 
The statement is sometimes heard that a mill finds it 
cheaper to accept orders below cost than to curtail. 
Again it is doubtful whether the mill is sufficiently well- 
informed to state accurately whether such is the case. 

Furthermore, even if conditions were such that all 
prices seemed to be below cost, it would be of very defi- 
nite value if all mills knew just how much they might 
expect to lose on each order. This knowledge would 
serve as a deterrent to the acceptance of many such or- 
ders and would have at least a psychological tendency to 
stiffen resistance against further price reduction. Again 
at times it should indicate to the management occasions 
when possible economies and minor changes in specifica- 
tions would lead to profits on certain orders which might 
otherwise be sold at a loss. 


The cost section has five field agents in addition to its 
New York staff, and these resources are at the disposal 
of any mill which may care to avail itself wf such ser- 
vices. It is our sincere desire to co-operate with the fine 
goods group in assisting it to a solution of its problems. 


( 
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Green Lights Ahead 


By GEORGE WOODRUFF 


Chairman, National Bank of the Republic of Chicago 


[)URING the present century American business men 

have been called upon to face the uncertainties of a 
considerable number of periods of readjustment. During 
these troublesome times business sentiment has naturally 
taken a somewhat pessimistic turn but in every instance 
this pessimism has given way to typical American optim- 
ism as soon as business activity has shown signs of re- 
vival, and it is interesting to note that no case has busi- 
ness revival failed to show its face within a period of one 
year. 

Since the beginning of this century the slowest recov- 
ery that has taken place after a major readjustment was 
in 1921 and in many respects the conditions at that time 
are comparable with those with which we are called upon 
to contend at the present time. In 1920 the culmination 
of the tremendous inflation in commodity prices resulted 
in the greatest commodity price decline in history, carry- 
ing down the price of stocks and bringing down the busi- 
ness activity of the country to the lowest point in many 
years. 

Notwithstanding the enormous losses of 1920 there 
was a feeling at the beginning of 1921 that improvement 
during the spring months would be substantial and that 
a rebound from the low points reached at the end of the 
preceding year could be looked for without undue delay 
The stock market responded to this feeling of hopeful- 
ness and the recovery during the spring months dispelled 
a part of the prevailing gloom. 

However, the commodity price index continued to fall 
and by June of 1921 the stock market slumped to a low- 
er point than had been reached at the end of 1920. The 
months of June, July and August brought forth feelings 
of the most extreme pessimism, many well-informed peo- 
ple believing that a period of several years’ depression 
was upon the country and that the excesses of the war 
were now to be thoroughly liquidated. Business activity 
had increased but slightly during the first six months 
of the year. Many concerns all over the country were 
in the hands of receivers. the general liquidation was 
world-wide in extent, every banker of prominence was 
serving on numerous creditors’ committees, corporagions 
were loaded up with large inventories that had a market 
value of only a fraction of their cost, the banks of the 
nation were filled with frozen assets, and the depressed 
mental attitude of business leaders was perhaps the worst 
feature of the entire situation. 

A birdseye view of the summer of 1921 can perhaps 
be obtained by a perusal of a few of the items that ap- 
peared in the newspapers of that time. 

Here are two examples: 

Chicago Daily News—June 16, 1921 
More DivipENDS OMITTED 


Directors of American Bosch Magneto Company have 
omitted the quarterly dividend on the stock. Three 


months ago the dividend was reduced from $3.50 to $1.25 
a share. 

Directors of Wilson & Company took no action on 
dividend on common. 

No action on common dividend by directors of Fair- 
banks Morse & Co. 

United Verde Extension Mining omitted declaration of 


quarterly dividend for the first time since it began pay- 
ments in August, 1916. 

Empire Steel & Iron Company omitted the 3 per cent 
semi-annual dividend on preferred stock. Trumbull Steel 
Company declared a quarterly dividend of 15c. Three 
months ago the commond dividend was 40c. 

Commercial and Financial Chronicle—June 18, 1921 
DEPRESSION 

Lewis G. Harriman, vice-president of Fidelity Trust 
Company of Buffalo, made the assertion that “We are in 
the depths of a major business depression, perhaps in 
some respects the worst since the Napoleonic Wars, and 
it is world-wide in scope.” 

* * 

Nothwithstanding the unanimous chorus of pessimism 
that is indicated by these few quotations from the great 
mass of pessimistic newspaper articles during the summer 
of 1921, it is interesting to note that commodity prices 
turned gradually upward after the middle of the year; 
that in September and October the stock market began 
to discount better conditions; and that by the end of the 
year business activity had increased gradually to a point 
where it was possible to anticipate a considerable burst oi 
speed during the ensuing twelve months. As a matter 
of fact, in 1922 practically all of the lost ground in busi- 
ness activity was regained and by the middle of 1923 our 
volume of business had established a record just as high 
as had been attained at the culmination of the great in- 
flationary boom in 1920. Thus may we behold how 
wrong were the pessimits in the summer 1921! 

THe DeprReEssION or 1930 

At the end of 1929 the culmination of the great infla- 
tion in stock market securities brought about the sharp- 
est stock market decline in history and the enormous 
losses that resulted therefrom together with the natural 
reaction from an over-expanded business situation result- 
ed in a very great decrease in the business activity of the 
country. 

Because of the constructive activities of the National 
Administration there was a feeling at the beginning of 
1930 that we would experience a considerable improve- 
ment over the spring months and that the readjustment 
would not prove to be a particularly serious one. As 
was the case in the spring of 1921, the stock market 
responded to the feeling of hopefulness and for a while 
it appeared that we had suffered a minimum of damage 
as a result of the great excesses of the preceding period 
of inflation. However, the commodity price index con- 
tinued tofall as it did during the early months of 1921 
and by June of 1930 the stock market as a whole col- 
lapsed to a lower point than had been reached in the 
panic of 1929. During June and July we have experi- 
dictions of several years’ depression, suggestions about the 
enced a wave of extreme pessimism with the usual pre 
liquidation of the losses of the war, and the customary 
rumors and prognostications about all of the bad things. 
real and imaginary, that might conceivably happen to 
business. While very few concerns have gone into the 
hands of receivers, creditors’ committees are practically 
unknown, corporations have not taken excessive inventory 
losses due to the fact that inventories have been small 
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and the banks have suffered practicallly no losses at all, 
nevertheless the mental attitude of business leaders has 
been almost as bad as it was in the summer of 1921, 
and the newspapers have displayed a mass of pessimistic 
articles and statements that must remind the reader 
forcibly of the contents of the newspapers during the 
summer of 1921. 

Then, if history is to repeat itself, it would seem that 
with conditions not so badly disturbed in 1930 as they 
were in 1921, a reasonable recovery in business activity 
should take place during the latter part of 1930 as it did 
in 1921, and that during the following year the needs 
of 120,000,000 people should catch up with such surplus 
inventories as may remain on hand after a year of mini- 
mum production, bringing about a strong upturn in the 
business activity of the nation. By the summer of 193! 
we may al lagain clearly behold how wrong are the 
pessimists when they get to believing that American pro- 
gress has come to an end. 

The red lights, through which our people last year 
drove, have changed. The curbstone admonitions of the 
minions of the economic law near an end. 

There are green lights ahead! 


Freedom of Enterprise vs. The Closed Shop 


(Labor and Industry) 

HE story of labor unionism in the United States dates 
back to the beginning of the nineteenth century 
approximately 125 years ago. In that far time human 
pursuits on this continent were largely agricultural; what 
little manufacturing existed was largely handcraft, there- 
fore the development of the trade union movement was 
slow. When, however, the young American Republic 
took its place among the nations of Europe as an indus- 
trialized country—and particularly when shops and fac- 
tories became large—the old intimate relation of master 
and servant became passe and a new alignment in the 
relationship of employer and employee came to pass. It 
was then that trade unionism began to develop. The 
leaders of the trade union movement have not always 
been satisfied with the growth of the movement by the 
free and voluntary acquisition’ of members. And in the 
course of time, they began to strongly insist that all the 
workers of a particular trade or craft must belong to the 
union claiming jurisdiction of that trade, or be classed as 
‘“scabs,’’ on the ground that wage earners cannot progress 

half union and half non-union. 

The practical difficulties of a monopolistic “closed 
shop” for which the unions contend are serious. The 
grip of a closed shop which is co-existent with any par- 
ticular trade is in several instances powerful. There is 
a tendency among men when they acquire power to abuse 
it; therefore, there is an almost irresistible temptation 
for the labor unions of today to use such power for the 
purpose of imposing a minimum wage for all workers. 
irregardless of skill or productivity, and they make that 
minimum wage as high as possible. 

This minimum wage automatically becomes the maxi- 
mum wage, except in periods of unusual scarcity of labor. 
The wage demanded is uniform, regardless of the vary- 
ing ability and industry of the workers. The standard is 
therefore set by the mediocre worker. 

Except in times of business depression, the union 
worker relies more upon the power of his organization 
than the merit of his own work to keep him in employ- 
ment. This naturally creates a condition which tempts 
the unions to impose many restrictions upon output, and 
to resort to many questionable devices to make jobs. 

Employers, many of the more enterprising employees, 
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and many employees who have come into disagreement 
with union principles and union leadership and who may 
have been disciplined and kicked out of the unions, and 
all those men skilled in the trade who are prevented from 
joining the union by limitation of membership imposed 
by the union itself, are in opposition to the closed shop. 
To these people the union sets an arbitrary barrier across 
the highway of opportunity. For this reason, the doc- 
trine of the closed shop, which the trade unions have 
advanced, has through the years met with opposition, 
both from employers and employees. 

In the effort to jam their policy across, the unions 
have resorted to various methods to force acceptance of 
the closed union shop. The customary means have been 
the boycott, the refusal of unionists to patronize any 
shop offering for sale a non-union product—made by a 
plant which organized labor is seeking to unionize—and 
the refusal of union men to work upon any merchandise 
which has been manufactured or transported by non- 
union labor. Thus by threatening economic ruin to any- 
one who dares to use non-union products or who dares to 
offer them for sale, organized labor has sought, without 
avail, to make non-union products unsalable. 

If the union does these things with impunity, all wage 
earners, all industry, all managers of enterprise, must 
accept a closed shop upon any terms which organized 
labor in its mercy may see fit to grant. 

The efforts of organized labor to impose the closed 
shop by these means defy those principles of freedom of 
enterprise and freedom of employment which our system 
of government cherishes. They would set up impassable 
barriers to the private trader which the States themselves 
dare not impose. Carried to their logical extremes, the 
right to work and to offer the products of work.in Ameri- 
can markets would depend upon the consent arbitrarily 
granted, or withheld, of the conventions and executive 
councils of organized labor. 

Against any such industrial tyranny, employers and 
unorganized workers—who form the vast majority of 
American laboring people—have appealed to the law for 
the protection of their Constitutional and industrial 
rights. In the prosecution of these appeals, cases of 
great significance in the history of industrial liberty have 
gone to the higher courts of the individual States and to 
the Supreme Court of the United States—and decisions 
interpretive of our Constitutional guaranties of liberty of 
enterprise, the meaning of our statutes protecting the 
avenues of equal opportunity, have been handed down. 

The people of the United States, thus protected in 
their dealings with one another from coercion by com- 
binations of investors or organizations of workers, have 
steadily gone forward with enthusiastic enterprise. 

With their energies unrestrained by private groups 
seeking their own advantage by denial of the equal op- 
portunity of others, the American people enjoy an indus-: 
trial prosperity which surpasses that of any other nation. 

Good fortune is not equal among us, but neither is it 
in any other country. However, in America, there is 
industrial freedom—-and by voluntary co-operation our 
people may seek what method seems to give the best re- 
sults. They need not be subservient to the ideas and 
commands of any organized group. 


Obituary 


JoHN H. Emory 
Durham, N. C.—John H. Emory, 44, well-known hos- 
iery mill man of Durham, was found dead of heart at- 
tack in his bed at a local hotel. At the time of his death 


Mr. Emory and associates were operating the Sure-Wear 
Hosiery Mill. 
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The Cotton Situation 


By C. T. REVERE 
Of Munds & Winslow 


N the course of the next week or ten days, the trade 

will be concentrating its attention on the probable 
showing of the next Bureau forecast due Monday, Sep- 
tember 8, and some idea may be gained of expectations 
from the private reports. 

As we endeavored to make clear in our letter of last 
week, we believe that another factor, the weight of the 
movement, overshadows by far any other element in the 
situation at this time. As a matter of fact, if one could 
predict with approximate accuracy the size of the present 
crop, he in all probability would find this foreknowledge 
a disadvantage rather than a benefit. The item of supply 
this season is not of supreme importance. A crop sub- 
stantially below that predicted by the Bureau on August 
8, under existing conditions, is likely to exercise a weight 
equivalent to a crop a million or two larger under normal 
conditions. 

The drought that has persisted in the Central and 
Western Belts with only local and generally inadequate 
relief undoubtedly has been responsible for substantial 
deterioration in the dry areas. The only offsetting fea- 
ture, in our opinion, is the presence of subsoil moisture 
resulting from the abundant rains of late April and the 
first half of May. The ample supply of labor and the 
uninterrupted opportunities for cultivation have resulted 
in a tap root that has enabled the plant to obtain moist- 
ure and permitted it to survive and fruit in rather sur- 
prising fashion. Cotton is not like corn. It is a shrub 
that stands up under torrid heat instead of “firing” like 
corn. Yields in dry years always surpass expectations, 
whereas yields in seasons of abundant moisture usually 
are disappointing. 

Since the first of August the drought in Texas has been 
relieved only in scattered local areas. Oklahoma recently 
has had more general showers, but they have not been 
heavy. Local relief has been received by Arkansas, Ten- 
nessee, Louisiana and Mississippi. Alabama suffered 
from inadequate precipitation until a few days ago when 
rather general relief was .experienced. The Atlantics 
have had plenty of moisture, and weevil damage is less 
than normal. 

In summing up the outlook in the light of develop- 
ments for the last three weeks and without making claims 
to meticulous accuracy, we should say that heavy dete- 
rioration has occurred in Texas and Oklahoma and some 
deterioration in the Central Belt. Texas may have lost 
between three and four hundred thousand bales from its 
promise at the end of July, and Oklahoma possibly one 
hundred thousand. The outlook for the four Mississippi 


Valley States—-Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississippi and 
Tennessee——also may be considered as somewhat re- 
duced. Alabama, we believe, has a chance to produce 


somewhat more than its indications a few weeks ago. 
We believe that Georgia and the two Carolinas will run 
fully half a million bales over the August forecast of 
the Bureau. 


It is possible that the aggregate loss during August 
may be placed at 500,000 bales, although we regard this 
as a maximum hardly likely of fulfillment. 

A crop of 13,800,000 bales as compared with 14,362,- 
000 would not be a bull proposition at this time in the 
face of the movement and under existing trade condi- 


tions. We believe that world consumption of American 
cotton in the first three months of the sesaon—August, 
September and October—will show a marked falling off 
from last year and will be at an annual rate of approxi- 
mately 12,000,000 bales. If in the season of 1930-31 we 
are to have a consumption, stimulated by low prices, of 
14,000,000 bales, the per annum rate will have to be 
speeded up during a few months of the season to the basis 
of more than 15,000,000 bales, a development which we 
regard as decidedly unlikely. 

A crop of 13,800,000 plus the carryover of 6,000,000 
means a supply of approximately 20,000,000 bales to 
meet maximum requirements of 14,000,000. 

In other words, with substantial reductions in the yield 
prospects of the Central and Western Belts and assuming 
a consumption stimulated by low prices, the cotton trade 
is faced by the probability of a carryover at the end of 
next season around 6,000,000 bales. 


Such a picture hardly provides encouragement for ag- 
gressive buying at current levels on the part either of 
consuming manufacturers or speculative investors in the 
face of a rapidly moving crop which, due to slack demand 
from mills presages a superabundant supply of hedges 
and abnormal pressure from receipts. 

In view of this state of affairs, we think it unsound to 
fix a price level at which cotton may be considered an 
investment purchase. The elements of time and condi- 
tions are of major importance. When the crop move- 
ment has reached or passed its peak and the market has 
found its own level and told its story of resistance, there 
will be plenty of opportunities for investment purchases 
of this commodity. 


Clemson Textile School Makes 
Improvements 


During the summer months many improvements have 
been made in the Textile School at Clemson College, S. 
C. Not only has considerable new equipment been add- 
ed in each division but all equipment used during the 
past session has been overhauled in preparation for the 
large number of textile students already enrolled for the 
opening of school in September. Although for the past 
two years Clemson Textile School has had the largest 
textile enrollment in the South, the indications are that 
the enrollment for 1930-31 will be even greater. The 
students are specializing mainly in Textile Engineering, 
Textile Chemistry and Dyeing, Weaving and Designing. 
and Textile Industrial Education. 


DuPont Rayon Co. Opens Second Old 
Hickory Plant 


Old Hickory, Tenn.—Du Pont Rayon Company has 
opened a second manufacturing rayon plant here which 
will employ 400 men and women. L. L. Leach, who 
was formerly connected with the company in Buffalo, is 
in charge. 

The plant is not yet complete and construction is be- 
ing continued. 


t 
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fastness to chlorine 
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Georgia Group PI 


HE fall meeting of the Textile Operating Executives of 

Georgia, composed of the superintendents and depart- 
ment heads of the mills of this State, will be held on 
Friday, September 19th, at the Georgia School of Tech- 
nology in Atlanta. 

Slashing and weaving and mechanical subjects will be 
discussed at this meeting. The morning sessions will be 
devoted to slashing and weaving subjects, while the after- 
noon session will be given over to a discussion of problems 
of interest to the master mechanic of the mill. This latter 
discussion is a new feature with this organization, and all 
indications are that it will be made a permanent phase of 
the organization, and that it will be a valuable one. 

Frank E. Heymer of the Piedmont Cotton Mills, Egan, 
Ga., is general chairman of the organization; and Frank 
K. Petrea, Swift Manufacturing Company, Columbus, 
Ga., is vice-general chairman. 

Mr. Petrea will lead the discussion on weaving, while 
the slashing session will be in charge of George S. Elliott 
of the Pacolet Manufacturing Company, New Holland, 
Ga. P. L. Lindsey, chief master mechanic of the 
Thomaston Cotton Mills group, will conduct the after- 
noon discussion on mechanical subjects. 

Mill men from other States, as well as representatives 
of firms allied with the textile industry, are invited to 
attend the meeting. 

The following questions are to be discussed: 

SLASHING AND WEAVING 

1. Should size be boiled? What are the results in 
cooking size—if you cook one hour, then two hours, then 
three hours, at what point are the best results secured? 
How long can it be cooked before deterioration sets in 
and the value as a softener is lost? 

2. How often should rollers be leaded? What length 
‘of blanket do you use? What effect does the use of a 
longer blanket have on the yarns being sized? What 
effect does a shorter blanket have? 

3. Have you experimented with changing the weight 
of the squeeze rollers on size boxes? If so, what were the 
results? What weights are you using? 

4. What benefits have you found in the use of controls 
on slashers? From your experience, would you recom- 
mend a full system of controls or a more limited use than 
a complete installation calls for? 

5. Do you run one lease rod between the various beams 
in the slasher creel, or do you use more? If more, 
describe use and benefits. 

6. What percentage of moisture content do you find 
best in sized yarn for best results in weaving? In what 
manner do you test it, and how often? 

7. Have you had difficulty with slack selvages on 
slashers? What have you done to correct this trouble? 

8. Please determine the amount of stretch you get on 
slashers, and report. : 

9. What is a correct method of loom inspection? By 
whom, how often, and method of checking? 

10. What percentage of loom stops are due to poor 
preparation? What are some of the causes? 

11. How should plain broadcloth be 
drawn? 


selvages on 


12. What is the best method for keeping loose ends in 
the warp; rather than winding around the warp or hang- 
ing over the arch of the loom? 

13. What benefit, if any, are pick counters on a regu- 
lar day run, in determining loom production? 


ans Fall Meeting 


MECHANICAL QUESTIONS 

1. Are high pressure lubricating systems practical on 
ring oiler shafting bearings? Also, what has been your 
experience with them on machinery. 

2. What is your experience with the V-belt drive? 
What applications have you made with it, and with what 
results? When one belt in a drive wears out, what is 
your method of replacing? 

3. What are the comparative merits of the electric 
welder and the acetylene welder? 

4. What should be the relation between the mill and 
mechanical department? How can the mechanical de- 
partment decrease the amount of supplies used by other 
departments? What method is best for inspecting work 
before it leaves the shop, and afterwards? 

5. What system of maintenance and inspection on 
motors do you use? Do you gauge your motors at every 
cleaning of the motors, or have you certain times for 
gauging? 

6. What system do you use in taking care of all tools 
belonging to the plant? 

7. What is the best methed of oiling ball bearing shaft- 
ing, also ball bearing motors? 

8. Discuss best method of lubrication of line shafting 
to prevent oil drip from bearings. 

9. What are the comparative merits of a rotor pump 
and steam pump in the boiler room? 

10. Wht system would you recommend to take care 
of rush jobs in case of a breakdown; this includes all 
departments? 

11. What are the comparative merits of stoker-fired 
boilers and hand-firing, where you have ample boiler 
capacity? 

12. Do you believe it is advantageous to make supply 
parts at the mill? 


New Fall Colors 


Advance swatches of the eight. colors which will be 
portrayed on the supplementary winter card will be sent 
out to members the first part of next week, it was an- 
nounced by Margaret Hayden Rorke, managing director 
of the Textile Color Card Association. 

The card will reflect certain new color notes in fashion 
and show as well as shades stressed at the Paris openings. 
It was explained by Mrs. Rorke that these shades sup- 
plement but in no way detract from the style importance 
of colors already appearing in the 1930 Fall season cards 
of the Association, which formed the basis of color co- 
ordination for the coming Fall and Winter seasons. 

It was further pointed out that many shades shown in 
the 1930 Fall season card were outstanding at the Paris 
openings, as for example, cricket green, “Gypsy green. 
Manila brown, Bison brown, rubytone, winetone, guards- 
man blue, an dthe group of “directoire”’ shades adapted 
to evening wear and blouses and used for accent colors 
as well, 

On the card itself, which will be issued to the trade 
shortly, the colors will be shown in both silk and wool. 
This form of presentation maintains the color correlation 
in fabrics as introduced in the card showing the ten basic 
colors selected by the-color co-ordination committee of 
the National Retail Dry Goods Association in co-opera- 
tion with the Textile Color Card Association. 
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G-E 


\ Individual 
Drive 


HE Slater Manufacturing Company’s thor- 
oughly modern mill at Slater, S. C. reflects 
the increasing trend of the textile industry to 
G-E individual motor drive. 


Spinning frame: with 
individual GE. moter From opening to cloth room, practically every 


production machine is individually equipped 
with a G-E motor and aG-Econtroller selected, 
applied, and coordinated to get the best 
results from the machine. 


Whatever your requirement for electric equip- 
ment, General Electric—with its complete 
facilities and its thirty-seven years of experi- 
ence in serving textile mills—can meet them to 
your permanent satisfaction. Your nearest G-E 
office is ready, at all times, to help you. 


JOIN US IN~* THE GENERAL ELECTRIC PROGRAM, 
BROADCAST EVERY SATURDAY EVENING ON A 


NATION-WIDE N.B.C. NETWORK 


| 
| Weaste room—individual drive totally enclosed motors with waste-packed bearings —quick-break | 
stitches with protective thermal overload cutouts 


200-373 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


ENGINEERING SEBRVIC 
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Do Textile Mill Repairing 
Now 


By W. F. SCHAPHORST, M.E. 


HERE are two good reasons why much repairing 

should be done at this time—now: 

1. The so-called “business depression” is still with us 
but recovery is certain—just as certain as the coming of 
winter. 

2. We are in the midst of summer weather when 
plant load-is usually least. Most of us do not like to 
work hard in the summer time but nevertheless now is 
the time to do the overhauling. 

Simply because your boilers continue to function Is no 
reason why they should not be overhauled. Overhauling 
is disagreeable work, yes, but it should be done, and it 
should be done during the proper season. Uneconomical 
operation is a liability. Improvements in most lines of 
mechanical equipment are continually being made and 
it is up to us to keep our equipment abreast of the times. 
Obsolete equipment should be removed entirely and re- 
placed by new equipment. 

I have in mind equipment which pays for itself out of 
savings within six months. Some classes of equipment 
do even better. Some classes require two years, three 
years and more. It is well to establish a policy of your 
own and decide that if new equipment will actually pay 
for itself out of savings within a fixed time the equip- 
ment now being used is obsolete and should be junked 
and replaced. 

Furnaces, for example, can often be made more eco- 
nomical by adding a wall of insulation. Probably the 
boiler baffle walls leak and need replacing. You cannot 
see your baffle walls while they are in operation. In 
fact, it is almost impossible to see them while they are 
not in operation and for that reason they are so import- 
ant. Many a boiler is permitting valuable hot gases to 
short circuit through directly from the furnace into the 
stack. Your method of boiler feed regulation can prob- 
ably be very much improved. I recently saw a regulator 
installed in a comparatively small industrial plant which 
is now saving two and one-half tons of coal every day. 
It pays for itself every week. 

How about the vibration of your machinery? — Elimi- 
nation of vibration is now recognized as being highly 
important. Don’t hesitate to install high grade natural 
cork foundation where necessary. Have the work done 
by experienced vibration engineers. 

No matter how careful you have been in the operation 
of machinery the time always comes when it should be 
replaced. Obsolescence is inevitable. No wagon, buggy, 
automobile, watch, or wheelbarrow has lived forever. 
Many thousands of dollars were required to recondition 
the famous old Constitution. It doesn’t pay to recondi- 
tion everything. Many of the “pets” in your plant, re- 
gardless of sentiment, should very likely be taken out 
and replaced. Even if much of your equipment is in 
apparently perfect condition, still it may be obsolete. 
Thus a perfect wheelbarrow in a strong man’s hands can- 
not compete with a modern motor truck when it comes 
to a mile haul. All of these things are worth investigat- 
ing, thoroughly. Don’t simply scan the surface and let 


it go at that. Do some figuring. 
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Circulation may be defective. Leaks should be stop- 
ped. Valves and stuffing boxes should be packed. Traps 
should be put in order. Control valves should be over- 
hauled. Condensers, pumps, receivers, stokers, roofs, 
water spouts, skylights—all such things should be looked 
over carefully and put in Al condition. By doing these 
important jobs now greater efficiency and economy will 
result during the winter months and it is easier to do 
them now than later on when the equipment is needed. 
The man who anticipates, who uses his head, who always 
keeps several jumps ahead of the crowd is never in dan- 
ger of losing his position. It is an @nviable position to 
be in, and, after all it is not so difficult to get there and 
stay there if one is truly ambitious and industrious. 


Statistics tell us that workers are in greater danger in 
winter than in summer. Boiler explosions are more fre- 
quent in December, January and February than in other 
months. By adding together all the explosions .during 
the other nine months of the year they hardly equal the 
winter explosions. 


Geo. Tech. Textile Unit Opens Sept. 22 


Atlanta, Ga.—The textile department of the Georgia 
School of Technology will begin its thirty-second year 
on September 22. According to Hibbard S. Busby, direc- 
tor of the textile school, over 175 students are expected 
for the fall term, which will be the largest class in the 
history of the department. 

The school is equipped, it is said, for performing every 
process from the cotton bale to the finished product fab- 
ric, and has classrooms, laboratories, etc., for giving 
practical instruction in the science and application of 
this knowledge along industrial lines. 

The textile building is of typical mill construction. 
brick. It has three floors 75x150 feet. All machines 
have individual motor drive. 

One of the school’s newest departments is that of the 
completely equipped laboratory for testing fibers, yarns, 
and fabrics. Some of the new equipment includes drying 
ovens, single strand yarn scales, yarn reels, twist counter. 
single strand yarn strength tester, skein yarn strength 
tester, cotton fiber staple tester, and other testing tools. 

For the 1930-1931 session, new courses for instruction 
in the properties of rayon and Celanese have been pro- 
vided. 

The instructors for the coming year include: Mr. Bus- 


by, Associate Professor Jones, Assistant Professor Ralph . 


Hill, Instructors Philpot, Brandon, Carmichial, and Co- 
hen. 


Westcott Licenses Nine More Hose Mills 


Westcott Hosiery Mills announced that it has now 
licensed 59 hosiery concerns to make dull twist hosiery 
in accordance with the Young patent, nine additional 
mills being licensed this week. 

The new licensees are the Van Raalte Co., New York: 
Holyoke Silk Hosiery Co., Holyoke, Mass.: Corticelli 
silk Co., Florence, Mass.;: Brownhill & Kramer. Lincoln 
Hosiery Corp., Weber Friedrich & Weil, and Vogue Silk 
Hosiery Co., all of Philadelphia; Vertex Hosiery Mills, 
Weissport, Pa., and Blenheim Silk Hosiery Co., Black- 
wood, N. J. 

No word concerning the date for trial of the suit 
brought by Westcott against two hosiery concerns and 
two of their Atlanta accounts has yet been heard, and 
the case is still pending. 
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Association Members to Get Advances on 
Cotton 


Washington.—The American Cotton Co-operative As- 
sociation will undertake to aid farmers of the South by 
arranging through the Federal Farm Board to lend to 
State co-operatives 90 per cent of the value of their cot- 
ton for the benefit of seasonal pool members. 

With the explanation that this step was taken in view 
of the “deplorable condition of the cotton farmer in the 
South because of the present low level of prices, E. F. 
Creekmore, general manager of the National Co-opera- 
tive, issued a statement through the board setting forth 
the details of the plan. 

Seasonal pool members who deposit their crop with a 
State co-operative under an agreement to take the aver- 
age seasonal price for the grade and staple of their prod- 
uct, will be able to borrow 90 per cent of the current 
prices, less actual operating costs of the loan system. 

Optional pool members, whose cotton is handled by 
the State co-operatives under an arrangement whereby 
the grower may order the sale of his product at a speci- 
ged price, may borrow 80 per cent of the value of their 
cotton. If the price of cotton advances substantially, 
the percentage of the loans will be scaled down on the 
theory that the amount the growers need for cash is 
lessened by the higher market. 

Discussing the plan, J. C. Stone, vice-chairman of the 
Federal Farm Board, said it was formulated on the as- 
sumption that cotton prices ‘‘could not go much lower,” 
and probably would rise. It would be impossible at this 
time, he added, to estimate the money necessary to 
supply the demand for loans. 

Creekmore’s statement said “both the Farm Board 
and the management of the American Cotton Co-opera- 
tive Association feel that it is unwise to make a fixed 
advance on cotton regardless of market prices.”’ 

“It is believed that on the present level of prices, the 
amount which can now be advanced to Southern farmers 
on delivery of their cotton will enable a majority of them 
to take advantage of co-operative marketing and in that 
way receive the benefit of any future advance in price,”’ 
he stated. 


Bibb Manufacturing Employes Are Given 
Porterdale Barbecue 


Porterdale, Ga.—More than 200 employees of the 
Bibb Manufacturing Company attended a barbecue here 
Saturday afternoon. The men’s clubs of the Bibb Com- 
pany sponsored the event. 

The barbecue was prepared and served under the su- 
pervision of the women of Porterdale. Music was fur- 
nished by the Porterdale Quartet, the Porterdale Orches- 
tra and the Girl Reserves. 


In addition to th reegular members of the clubs, other 
guests included James H. Porter, of Macon, vice-presi- 
dent of the Bibb Company; A. A. Drake, of Macon. 
treasurer of the Bibb Company; Mr. H. W. Pittman, of 
Macon, factory manager of the Bibb Company; Hon. G. 
Glenn Toole, mayor of Macon; R. R. Dunwoody, of the 
Macon Telegraph; Dean Johnson, of Emory University, 
of Atlanta; Dr. Comer Woodward, of Emory University. 
and H. M. Forbes, of Atlanta, secretary of the Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association of Georgia. — 

With Dr. Woodward were about fifty young Meth- 
odist ministers from the various Southern States. who 
are attending a summer school at Emory University, 
and who are taking a course involving the study of “The 
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Church Serving the Industrial Community,” under Dr. 
Woodward’s direction. 

Before the barbecue the guests were conducted through 
the school building of Porterdale. After the barbecue, 
Dr. Charles R. Jenkins, of Macon, spoke. 


Rayon Industry Shows Growth 


Washington.—The rayon industry is growing in Japan 
and other foreign countries as well as in the United 
States. Italy, Japan and China are turning to textiles 
more and more. Cheap labor is figuring in the competi- 
tion in this field. 

Japanese exports of rayon fabrics reached a value of 
$7,050,050 during the first four months of this year. 
Prior to 1930 silk and rayon fabrics were included in one 
classification in Japan. The United States and Japan 
are competing for the rayon trade in the Philippines. 

“Philippine imports of rayon piece goods rose from 
3,108,711 square yards in 1928, to 5,134,716 in 1929, 
and the value increased from $923,363 to $1,333,070,” 
Edward T. Pickard, chief of the textile division of the 
Department of Commerce, said. “The quantity supplied 
by Japan in 1929 was more than nine times the amount 
shipped in 1928, the receipts from that country totalling 
2,495,272 square yards, valued at $658,916 in 1929, as 
against 272,814 square yards with a value of $82,129 in 
the previous year. In contrast, imports from the United 
States declined in quantity from 2,600,832 square yards 
in 1928 to 2,371,765 in 1929, and in value from $755,790 
to $590,888. 


“During the first quarter of 1930 imports of rayon 
piece goods into the Philippines amounted to 2,087,113 
square yards, valued at $444,264, of which Japan fur- 
nished 1,810,608 square yards, with a value of $365,355, 
and the United States, 229,884 square yards, worth $65,- 
651.” 

The steady. growth of the trade in Japanese rayon piece 
goods in the Philippines is having an adverse effect on 
the demand for all types of American piece goods, ac- 
cording to Trade Commissioner Harvey V. Bohrer, Ma- 
nila. The Filipino is quick to accept cloth of high sheen 
and bright colors. The large variety of new and attrac- 
tive designs in ryon fabrics offered by Japanese manufac- 
turers, therefore, has constituted an excellent customer 
appeal and selling point. 

“In addition,’ Mr. Pickard points out, “the prices 
quoted have been so low that Japanese rayon piece goods 
compete effectively in many cases with ordinary cotton 
prints, which formerly found considerable favor in these 
islands. ’”’ 

North Carolina is building rayon mills. The Ameri- 
can-Enka Corporation has a large plant at Asheville, and 
the Johnson people one at Burlington. Unofficial figures 
here indicate an output of 625,000 pounds at the Ashe- 
ville factory last year, and 100,000 pounds at the John- 
son plant. 


Alexander Hamilton Institute Predicts Low 
Clothing Prices 


The cost of clothing, which represents on the average 
16.6 per cent of living expenditures, declined 1 per cent 
during the first six months of 1930, and a further decline 
is in prospect because of the present low prices of cotton, 
wool, silk and rayon, the Alexander Hamilton Institute 
states. Prospect is that the total cost of living also will 
continue to decline during the coming 12 months, the 
institute states. 


| 
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Finishers Hope To End Price Cutting | 


ABRIC finishers are passing through what they be- 

lieve to be the low point of the prolonged depression 
that set in early this year. During July they have not 
averaged more than 40 per cent operating capacity, a 
substantial part of the contraction in output being in the 
low-priced end of textile merchandise, according to J. J. 
Manning in an article in the Journal of Commerce. Some 
concerns have not dropped under 50 to 60 per cent, but 
they are exceptional, and most of them have been run- 
ning on high quality lines. The staple finishers in the 
Southern field are continuing a killing competition for 
business and for the first time, some of the more conserv- 
ative and expert producers in that section report that 
they begin to see signs of financial strain. They are even 
optimistic enough to believe that buyers are beginning to 
appreciate the folly of accepting price as the measure of 
finishing service even in the lowest cost centers in the 
South. 

FruITLEss Price CUTTING 

The ability of some finishing plants to resist meeting 
the policies of fruitless price cutting that have demoral- 
ized the business in the past three months has confirmed 
several of the leaders that they are on the right track in 
selling the quality of their service to customers who are 
foresighted enough to see that consumer purchasing 
power has been lessened, and the time has come when 
buyers want real merchandise for their money. They are 
hopeful that some of the experiences now being recorded 
will warn bankers that the constant offering of capital to 
inefficient or extravagantly managed plants is not going 
to drive out conservative but progressive factors. Some 
of them at least are in a fair way to lose much of their 
investments that were predicated on the theory that low 
capitalized reorganized plants can dominate the ‘field be- 
cause of the natural desire of converters and others to 
secure the lowest prices available. The successful con- 
verters are not the price hagglers, and the most experi- 
enced sellers of finishing service will not undertake work 
without a reasonable chance for profit. 

PROGRESS OF CONSOLIDATION 

Consolidation of finishing plants has been making no 
special progress. James G. Clarke, whose death occurred 
suddenly last week, had plans in work with some finish- 
ers and some bankers to bring about a new consolidation, 
but they doubtless died with him. He had arranged for 
a discussion of these plans to take place on the day fol- 
lowing his death, having gone over the preliminaries with 
two friends who talked with him of them two days before 
he passed away. The interplant competition in the 
Southern field has been giving some concern. The largest 
factors are stated to have arrived at understandings 
whereby they can ignore the price-cutting elements and 
still go forward in serving their customers satisfactorily. 
That some Southern competition has been instigated by 
a desire on the part of some plant owners to sell out, and 
to force others to buy them is no longer doubted, but 
reliable information warrants the statement that some 
of those who have been approached are not to be black- 
jacked into unwise investment for the sake of peace. It 
is generally conceded that sound consolidation based on 
broad co-operative lines would insure a more prosperous 
future for the Southern finishing plants that are growing 
so rapidly. Six months more of competition similar to 
that of recent months is said by some of the older inter- 
ests to be likely to solve many things that seem uncon- 
trollable now. 
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FINISHERS AND RESEARCH 

The prominence of some silk finishers in the movement 
to lay a good constitutional foundation for the new re- 
search organization illustrates the wider recognition in 
the industry of the demand for a consolidation of effort 
that will spread expenses and still insure the initiation 
and continuation of work to assist in practical develop- 
ments. Pure research, such as it may be possible for the 
Government to inaugurate and maintain under its new 
plans may be remote in its benefits to. finishers who have 
been constantly driven into individual plant research and 
laboratory work very rapidly in the past two years. This 
latter expense has been undertaken by some large con- 
cerns with the approval and aid of converting customers 
who want the best quality finishes that can be produced 
and are willing to pay for them. 

MERCHANDISING PLANS SUGGESTED 

Observing finishers often remark that textile is the one 
great industry where price haggling persists from the mill 
to the consumer. It is pointed out that debasement of 
product comes about more quickly in textiles than in 
any other lines. Extremes of profit taking exist, as in 
the exorbitant prices paid for decorative textiles of many 
sorts that are no longer in the class of antiques or pre- 
cious merchandise, contrasted with the meager profits a 
highly organized and well operated sheeting mill accepts 
as a matter of course. From time to time some man 
called a dreamer by his fellows evolves a plan for the 
production of quality goods in co-operation with mills, 
converters and others who can merchandise cloths or 
made-up garments right along to the consumer, and occa- 
sionally some finisher runs out of the beaten track and in 
sighing to do only quality work finds himself set apart 
as an Ishmaelite for the violation of what are called mer- 
chandise rights, but, after all, only mean the right of 
some man to make a profit from another’s work. 

QUALITIES AND CONSUMERS 

Finishers who have been studying the course of estab- 
lishing the Nafal standard of dyeing in the industry are 
convinced that the way of the reformer is hard, even 
where his work is patently for the benefit of the public 
at large. The institution of the Nafal standard has been 
the means of uplifting the whole plane of fine fast colors 
in cotton goods and has wrought wonderful changes in 
finishing plants. Finishers who have equipped for the 
economical use of vat dyes say they never want to go 
back to the low grade colors they formerly employed. 
There are 25 large finishing plants now equipped to give 
the Nafal service, which is nothing more than a substan- 
tial guarantee to the consumer of the best color quality 
obtainable. It has been harder to convince some con- 
verters that it is to their interest to use Nafal standard 
color work than it has been to convince finishers to un- 
dertake the costs necessary to equip their plants to do 
the type of work Nafal stands for. Now that finishers 
have demonstrated that it is not their fault that colors 
in cottons are not fast it is not surprising to find many 
of them studying how they can get benefits from their 
ability to do the high quality work Nafal represents. 

CAN FINISHERS PACTICIPATE IN MERCHANDISING? 

At different times it has been suggested that finishers 
who have a very elastic equipment should participate in 
merchandising something beside their service. Trials 
have been made from time to time, and even now some 
job finishers are financing sales of finished cloths bought 

(Continued on Page 24) 
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PERKINS CLOTH PILER (patented) eliminates entirely 


hand labor. 


It prevents snarling, knotting and soiling and 


distributes cloth in an orderly and uniform manner. 


Typical installations of Perkins Cloth Piler:— 


American Printing Co., Fall River, Mass. 
The Apponaug Co., Apponaug, R. |. 
Arkwright Corporation, Fall River, Mass. 
Arnold Print Works, Renfrew, Mass. 

The Aspinook Co., Jewett City, Conn. 
Bellman Brook Bleachery, Fairview, N. J. 
Cannon Mills Co., Kannapolis, N. C. 


Clearwater Manufacturing Co., 
water, S. C. 


Clear- 


Manual M. Conde, Sucs., Puebla, Mexico 
Columbia Millis, Inc., Minetto, N. Y. 
Dan River Cotton Mills, Danville, Va. 
Danvers Bleachery, Peabody, Mass. 
Dodgevilie Finishing Co., Attleboro, Mass. 


Dutchess SBleachery, inc., 
Falls, N. Y. 


Erwin Cotton Mills Co., Durham, N. C. 
Fall River Bleachery, Fall River, Mass. 


Wappingers 


Glenlyon Print Works, Phillipsdale, R. |. 
The Hampton Co., Easthampton, Mass. 


Johnson & Johnson, inc... New Bruns- 
wick, 

Lewiston Bleachery & Dye Works, Lew- 
iston, Me. 


Lincoin Bleachery & Dye Works, Lons- 
dale, R. |}. 


Liondale Bleach, Dye & Print Works, 
Inc., Rockaway, N. J. 


Lowell Bleachery, Lowell, Mass. 
Millville Mfg. Co., Millville, N. J. 
Montreal Cottons, Ltd., Valleyfield, Can. 
Morgan & Hamilton, Nashville, Tenn. 


Mt. Hope Finishing Co., No. Dighton, 
Mass. 


Nashua Mfg. Co., Nashua, N. H. 
North Carolina Finishing Co., Yadkin, 
N. C. 


Pacific Mills, Lawrence, Mass. 
Pacific Mills, Lyman, S. C. 


Pontiac Bleachery, Pontiac, R. |. 


Providence Dyeing, Bleaching and €aien- 
dering Co., Providence, R. |. 


Queen Dyeing Co., Providence, R. |. 


Rock Hill Printing & Finishing Co., Rock 
Hill, S. C. 


Rockland Finishing Co., 
straw, N. Y. 


S. Slater & Sons, inc., Webster. Mass. 
Slatersvilie Finishing Co., Slatersville, 
R. I. 


West Haver. 


Blieachery Co., Carleton Hill, 


Stevens Linen Works, Webster, Mass. 
Thomaston Bleachery, Thomaston, Ga. 
Union Bleachery, Greenville, S. C. 

States Finishing Co., Pawtucket, 


Utica Willowvale Bleaching Co., Chad- 
wicks, N. Y. 


Waldrich Bleachery, Delawanna, N. J. 
Western Shade Cloth Co., Chicago, Ill. 


B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc., Holyoke, Mass. 


Southern Representative: Fred H. White, Independence Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


Calenders 


Starch 


Drying Machines 


Water and Tommy 
Dodd Mangles 


Rolls Cotton, Paper, Husk, Combination, Cotton and Wool 


Dyeing Machines Singers 
Padders Squeezers 
R Tenters 
— Washers 
Scutchers Winders 
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TRADE MARK REG US PAT OFF 


PERSONAL NEWS 


bt 


B. J. Dobbins, of Chattanooga, Tenn., paid us a visit 
last week while visiting friends in Charlotte. 

Cason J. Callaway, head of the Callaway Mills, La- 
Grange, Ga., has purchased for development, the Blue 
Springs property of 1,000 acres at Blue Springs, Ga. 

Charles Turner, who was formerly superintendent of 
the Peerless Cotton Mills, Thomaston, Ga., is now as- 
sistant superintendent of the Northern Bag Mills, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

W. Grady Gaston, for the past ten years connected 
with the Armstrong group of mills, Gastonia, N. C., has 
been elected executive secretary of the Gastonia Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 

David G. McLaren has resigned as plant superintend- 
ent of the Industrial Rayon Corporation, Covington, Va. 

C. H. Dasher, formerly plant engineer of the South 
Covington plant of the Industrial Rayon Corporation, 
has been appointed plant superintendent at the Coving- 
ton plant, Covington, Va. 

W. R. Wilson, formerly of the spinning department of 
the Dunean Mills, Greenville, S. C., has been made over- 
seer spinning at the Aragon plant of the Aragon-Baldwin 
Mills, Rock Hill, S. C. 

J. A. Simpson is not superintendent of the Bladenboro 
Cotton Mills, Bladenboro, N. C., as recently reported, 
but is overseer of spinning and the finishing department 
of the Nos. 1 and 3 Mills. T. 
at the Nos. 1 and 3 plants. 

Dexter Stevens, who has been vice-president of the 
Manville-Jenckes Company, Providence, R. |., has been 
elected president to succeed Frederick of Jenckes, who 
recently resigned. Henry F. Lippitt continues as chair. 
man of the board of directors. 


(,. Orr is overseer carding 


Leonard F. Smith Joins Tubize Chatillon 
Corp. 


The Tubize Chatillon Corporation has announced that 
Leonard F. Smith has been placed in charge of the cor- 
poration’s advertising and sales promotion. Mr. Smith 
has, for the past ten years, been engaged in sales promo- 
tion and advertising agency work, 

For the past four years he has made a specialty of 
textile promotion, having been at one time advertising 
and sales promotion manager for Stehli Silks Corpora- 
tion. More recently, he has conducted his own sales pro- 
motion service. 


This business he gave up to take over 
his new position. 


Spinners Division to Meet 


The Spinners Division of the Southern Textile Asso- 
ciation is to hold its regular fall meeting at Charlotte on 
September 26, it is announced by Secretary Taylor. 

Dates for the other Division meetings are to be an- 
nounced within a short time. 

Carl R. Harris, chairman of the Spinners Division, is 
to preside at the Charlotte meeting. 


SHUFORD 


k.. L. Shutord, for many years identified with the cot- 
ton and hosiery mills in and around Hickory, N. C., died 
there at the age of 67 years. 
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Textile Mill Head New Chief of S. C. Legion 


— 


A Southern textile mill manager, Yankee born and 
educated, has been elected Commander of the South 
Carolina Department of the American Legion and the 
fact is being commented on in the press of both North 
and South as a contribution to the eliminating of sec- 
tional feeling. A. Stanley Llewellyn, manager of the 


A. Stanley Llewellyn 


Wateree Mill of The Kendall Company at Camden, 5. C., 
is the new South Carolina Legion chief. He was chosen 
unanimously. The Savannah (Ga.) Morning News com- 
ments editorially that “it’s you, not your birthplace, that 
counts.” 


Llewellyn was born in Arlington, Mass.; worked his 
way through Colby Academy, New London, N. H., and 
Dartmouth College: entered Y. M. C. A. work: enlisted 
in 1917; won a lieutenant’s commission in 1918 and was 
assigned to the Adjutant General’s Division at Washing- 
ton. Receiving honorable discharge from the service in 
1919, he became an apprentice in The Kendall Com- 
pany’s Wateree mill at Camden; went later to Clinton, 
Mass., to become personnel manager of Lancaster Mills 
and returned to Camden in 1924 as mill manager. 


In seconding his nomination for Commander of the 
South Carolina Legion, Judge Mendel L. Smith referred 
to Llewellyn’s constructive work in a Southern textile 
community and urged his election on the ground that it 
would help lay at rest forever the sectional misunder- 
standings of the past. 
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New “Motor Watchman” 

The WK-16 “Motor Watchman,” a small, simple, and 
inexpensive motor starting switch with resettable auto- 
matic overload protection, is announced by the Switch- 
gear Department (safety switch section) of the West- 
inghouse Electric and Manufacturing Company. 

This motor watchman is especially suitable for use 
with textile loom and machine tool motors. The fact 
that it can. be reset very rapidly, whereas the replace- 
ment of a fusible element takes some time, makes it 
very adaptable for textile motor protection because this 
feature permits the rapid resumption of production. All 
ratings are enclosed in the same size box, 474 inches 
wide, 9 inches long, and 3 11-16 inches deep; therefore, 
it is possible for machine tool builders to design for and 
stock only one size box. The front handle operation and 
the choice of top or bottom arrangement of line termi- 
nals are two additional desirable features for both these 
applications. 

A new method of automatic overload protection is 
employed that is a method of tripping the contacts by, 
heating a preformed bimetallic disc (the built-in watch- 
man), which does not gradually deflect but maintains its 
shape up to a predetermined point. When this point is 
reached it snaps to another position afford ng a positive 
tripping means. In its normal position the upper side is 
convex, the rim being rigidly held. When overheated, 
this side becomes concave. There is no intermediate 
point—the action being of bullet speed. 

The door of this new switch is hinged at the top; two 
screws fasten the door shut, and it can be locked to pre- 
vent tampering. ‘The protective handle guards are ar- 
ranged so that the switch may be locked in the “off” 
position. 

The operating mechanism is of the quick-make and 
quick-break toggle type with cadmium plated parts and 
non-corrosive bearings. The trip mechanism calibration 
and the operating time are not affected by vibration be- 
cause of the positive snap action of the built-in watch- 
man. 


The complete overload mechanism is easily removed 
without changing calibration. The heater coils can be 
readily changed without removing the complete assem- 
bly. 


The contacts are of special allow which will not braze 
and they are protected by a deionizing chamber. The 
base is molded composition. 


A number of these switches, picked at random, oper- 
ated over 150,000 times on mechanical test. Ten H.P.. 
550-volt switches easily ruptured 120 amperes at 580 
volts, or nearly ten times their rating. 


Columbus Mills Advance Production 


Columbus, Ga.—A number of mills have returned to 
a full time operating schedule, following a curtailment 
program for some time. Among the mills which are 
maintaining this full time schedule are the Swift Spin- 
ning Mills, of this place; the Crown Cotton Mills, of 
Dalton, Ga.; Pepperell Manufacturing Co., Lindale, Ga.., 
plant; Peerless Cotton Mills, of Thomaston, Ga.; Man- 


Nchester Cotton Mils, of Manchester. Ga.. and the Bibb 


Manufacturing Co., of Columbus. There are said to be 


many indications in the past two to three weeks that all 
phases of the textile industry in this section is beginning 
to show signs of improvement. 
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This Harness 


A notable new type of 
harness that builds up the 
“face” on medium = and 
coarse goods; and complete- 
ly eliminates chafing and 
slippage. Adapted to ma- 
chine drawing. 


This is the new Mail Eve 
harness that + superintendents 
and boss weavers are using to 
put vastly improved “cover” on 
coarse and medium weaves 
For mills troubled by sleaziness 
ind flimsiness; for superintend 
ents who are aiding mill sales 
by the superior “cover of their 
weaves, this new harness means 
a decided advantage over old 


ways 


It is causing mills weaving 


tire fabrics, ticking, awning 

denims, Osnaburgs, and narrow 
selvage to change old ideas 
about cotton harness; and to 
discard less modern methods 
too rigid and harsh tor today’s 


competition in weave quality 
A New Principle 


A unique principle, exclusive 
to Emmons, gives you a 
stream-line mail eve with an 
absolute locking device. Thi 
sides of this eve offer no resist- 
ance to the warp ends; the loop 
is pre-polished before you use 
it so that there can be no Irn 
tion. Thus “fly” is eliminated; 
the warp ends are left soft and 


full 


And all eve slippage is com 
pletely stopped tor the lite ol 
the harness Superintendents 


North and South are coming 


Reduces Chafing 


to know this harness as the 
answer to low-cost, high qual. 
ity weaving on coarse and me 
dium goods. It multiplies har 


ness lite 3 to 5 times. 


Emmons Non-Slip Mail Eye 
harness is scientifically correct 
tor cam Gearing: | to 
machine drawing; @t comes to 
you with eyes alignett and held 
tor the drawing-in machines 


There is no other harness like 
it 


These advantages justify a 
We of 


ler an advantageous proposal 


complete investigation 


It will be sent without obliga- 
tion on receipt of the coupon 
below attached to your letter 
head. It paves the way for a 
signal improvement in_ the 


quality of your cloth. Writ 


CLIP AND MAIL 


EMMONS 


Loom Harness Co.. 


182 May St., Lawrence, Mass. 


Please torward us your proposal on the New Non-Slip Mail Eve 


Harness. suitable for the goods 


tached 


Name 


described on our letterhead at 
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Print Cloth and Towel Sales Show Gain 


“Cotton textile markets have been somewhat more ac- 
tive during the week just closed,’”’ Woodward, Baldwin 
& Co. states. “Gray cotton goods have sold better, 
chiefly due to the better demand for print cloths, which 
furnished one of the principal features of trading in their 
sudden drop of one-quarter cent per yard and their quite 
as rapid recovery. Some other goods of print cloth yarns 
sold in better quantities, although trading in drills, sheet- 
ings and other goods was very moderate. Markets in 
towels, sheets and pillow cases and other household cot- 
tons were stimulated in a measure, aiding in the estab- 
lishment of a better tone in the general market. 

“The outstanding event of the week was, however, in 
the print cloth market. Some very substantial sales in 
the staple constructions were made, especially of 38%- 
inch 64x60 5.35-yard at 434 cents and 39-inch 68x72 
4.75-yard at 5% cents. Since then these low prices 
have been withdrawn, but the business done at these 
pricse may result in a rather quiet market for the next 
week. None of the mills that we sell for accepted busi- 
ness on these constructions at the figures named. Other 
cloths were similarly affected during the week, 39-inch 
80x80 4-yard going to 634 cents, the 60x48s to 43 cents, 
the 60x48s to 434 cents and some other constructions 
declining in proportion. 

STATISTICAL PosITION BETTER 

“Declines in the market price of narrow sheetings and 
other coarse yarn goods occurred during the week, the 
movement being largely sympathetic and due to the 
movement of print cloths. 

“Two other developments are important in any con- 
sideration of gray goods prospects. These are the ru- 
mors to the effect that print cloth and sheeting mills 
would close down for the month of September and the 
fact that the cotton market is showing a little more re- 
sistance to declines at the present low levels. Should 
mills follow such a course in September, and should cot- 
ton continue in this tendency, beneficial results are al- 
most certain to follow in the cloth markets. 

“The consolidated report as issued on Thursday by 
the Association of Cotton Textile Merchants indicated 
some improvement in the statistical position of stocks 
of cotton goods in relation to unfilled orders, and the 
sales made during the current week should substantially 
improve this relationship. 

“Towel business has shown very satisfactory results 
for this week. On wide sheetings, sheets and pillow cases 
the lower prices recently made do not seem to have 
brought in the quantity of business hoped for.” 


Hunter Co. Cites Improved Trading 


“There was very heavy selling of print cloths this 
week, probably 150,000 pieces, if not more, but the 
goods were sold at ruinously low prices which would call 
for at least 8-cent cotton to cover all manufacturing and 
selling expenses,’ Hunter Manufacturing & Commission 
Co. states. ‘“‘We did not join in this selling, feeling that 
it was ill-advised. However, we have got to face the 
conditions as they exist, and the best corrective measure 
that we can see is still further increased curtailment, 
and that with as little delay as possible. 

“In spite of the fact that we have not interfered with 
those who felt it necessary to sell print cloths this week, 
our sales are slightly over last week’s, or the best of the 
month so far, fine and fancy goods selling in excess of 
production, and colored goods doing better than since 
early July. 
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More Drastic CurRTAILMENT NEEDED 

“We are fast approaching the time of year when busi- 
ness always has picked up to some extent with the open- 
ing of the fall season after summer dullness. We do not 
believe that this year is going to be any exception to the 
rule, although, of course, one must not expect more than 
moderate improvement as long as there is so much un- 
settlement and lack of confidence regarding commodity 
prices and general conditions. Exptessions of moderate 
optimism have recently been coming from a good many 
prominent people, a good deal of which is probably inci- 
dent to the season of the year. 

“Still more drastic curtailment for the mills would be 
a hardship to many, but it would greatly hasten the de- 
pletion of present stocks and return to normal conditions 
where goods might once more sell at fair prices. The 
buyer is being offered wonderful bargains in textiles now 
and only lack of confidence blinds many to this fact. 
Quite a few astute buyers, however, have taken advan- 
tage of the bargains in print cloths offered them this 
week. A steadier tone in the cloth markets would bring 
a great many more buyers in. Steps should be taken to 
bring this about and we recommend increased curtail- 
ment to that end. 

“A statistical bureau estimates that the decline in 
farm purchasing power will be something like 12 per 
cent, though this will be very unevenly distributed in 
different parts of the country. This will be offset to an 
important extent by the severe decline in non-agricul- 
tural commodity prices. This bureau concludes that, 
while the decline in the aggregate farm income will be 
a decided deterrent to early recovery in general business, 
it should not prove an insurmountable obstacle, if the 
1921-1922 experience can be used as a reliable example. 

Official figures from Washington show cotton spinning 
in July at 67.4 per cent of full day run, as compared 
with 76.3 per cent in June and 100.2 per cent a year ago. 
This shows a curtailment of 32% per cent in July, which 
is in line with what the cloth figures have shown. 

“The retailers are coming in for some criticism for 
carrying the principle of low inventories to such an ex- 
tent that they are often unable to fill calls for ordinary 
merchandise from their stocks, but have to send the or- 
ders out, which is annoying to the customer. It might 
also prove annoying to the retailer should an early turn 
to the present situation develop and manufacturers dis- 
pose of their stocks. Through previous unwillingness to 
curtail or to recognize the necessity of keeping produc- 
tion in line with consumption, the manufacturer has 
allowed himself to be elected to carry the bag, and until 
recently has passively acquiesced in doing so. However, 
this business of being the ‘goat’ has been a costly and 
distressing experience, and the manufacturer is now pre- 
pared to demand that others should no longer expect 
him to carry their burdens on his shoulders.” 


Mill Workers to Have Fall Gardens 

Statesville, N. C_—Two thousand cabbage and collard 
plants have been set out and 6,000 square feet of gardens 
have been seeded to turnips, mustard, lettuce and rad- 
ishes by mill workers at Mooresville, in Iredell county. 

This work was planned and supervised by County 
Agent T. L. Robinson in co-operation with the mill offi- 
cials. 

Free plants and seeders are furnished by the county. 

This mill, according to Mr. Robinson, is only operat- 
ing part time and these gardens will not only give the 
idle workers something to do but will produce green vege- 
tables for use this fall. 
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When the examiner Okays 
your cloth—when she finds 
no oil spots — it means that 


you get your full profit from it. 


The surest way to prevent oil 
spots is to use NON-FLUID 
OIL throughout your mill— 
it stays in bearings — won't 
drip or spatter — whether 
you use it for carding, spinning or 


weaving. 
TRADE MARK RECISTERED We And since it stays in the bearings —and 
NON FLU y OIL on the job—NON-FLUID OIL lasts sev- 
ee: eral times as long as liquid oil and costs 
| taenesemen less for better lubrication. 
Chicago, Ill. St. Lovis, Mo. Atlanta, Ga, 
Providence, R. |. New Orleans, La. Charlotte, N. C. ; 
Detroit, Mich. Spartanburg, S.C. Greenville, S.C. Find out about this cleaner lubricant that is 
used in over 75‘ of theleading textile mills 
— send in coupon for bulletin and sample. 
NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT CO. 
Main Office: 292 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Southern Agent, Lewis W. Thomason, Charlotte, N. C. 


N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 


Please send bulletin and 
sample of NON-FLUID OIL. 


Ss. T. B.—8-28-30 ADDRESS .. 


Better ms, Cost per Month 
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Audit Bureau of Circulations and Associated Business Papers, Inc. 
Published Every Thursday By 


CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Offices: 18 West Fourth Street, Charlotte, N. C. 
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D. H. Hix, Jr. Associate Editor 

Justus M. Business Manager 
SUBSCRIPTION 

One year, payable in advance $2.00 

Other Countries in Postal Union 4.00 


Single Copies 10 

Contributions en subjects pertaining to cotton, its manufacture 
and distribution, are requested. Contributed articles do not neces- 
sarily reflect the opinion of the publishers. Items pertaining to 
new mills, extensions, etc., are solicited. 


Wage Cuts 


We have always opposed reductions in wages 
except following boom periods and then only as 
the cost of living came down. 

Cutting wages as a means of gaining an ad- 
vantage over competitors has brought trouble 
upon mills not only recently, but several times 
in the past and we have no sympathy for those 
who have strikes as the result of unjustified wage 
cuts. 

Records of the past show that with very few 
exceptions reductions in wages do not benefit 
the mills, because buyers of goods always expect 
and demand a reduction in the price of goods 
equivalent to the reduction in labor cost. 

The mill operatives of the South have acted 
splendidly during this period of depression. 

They have realized that the mills could not sell 
goods at a profit and in a spirit of co-operation 
have accepted short time cheerfully although 
three days pay was not enough to permit them 
to live in comfort and in many cases has meant 
actual suffering. 

At Danville, Greensboro and one or two other 
points, a small portion of the employees listened 
to labor organizers and turned against the mills 
in their period of distress, but most of the mill 
operatives have been sympathetic and loyal and 
have been content to wait for better times before 
asking for better wages. 

The demand for unionization of Southern 
Cotton mills has up to the present time come 
almost entirely from without and we have always 
said that the mill had nothing to fear until a 
demand for unions came from within the mills. 

Unjustified wage cuts will cause a demand for 
organization and unionization to come from 
within the mills and mills should never lose sight 
of the fact that their first obligation is fair and 
honest treatment for their employees. 
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We know that goods are below the cost of 
production even based upon 10 cent cotton but 
the remedy will not come through wage cuts. 


The Real William Green 


William Green, president of the American 
Federation of Labor, has been going over the 
South making speeches resounding with state- 
ments of fairness and co-operation, but every 
now and then the real William Green shows his 
true self and we get a glimpse of him as he would 
be if Southern mills were unionized and he was 
a dominant factor. 

With his consent and with money from his 
organization, thugs who had never worked in a 
cotton mill were hired at Marion, N. C., and 
beat and injured defenseless women and chil- 
dren whose only offense was that they chose to 
continue at work. 

When John J. Parker, a clean and honest man 
and an able jurist, was nominated for the Unit- 
ed States Supreme Court, William Green hur- 
ried to Washington and secured his defeat and 
is now trying to defeat those who refused to 
obey his orders. 

We note the following newspaper dispatch: 

Washington, Aug. 21.—-Organized labor in Louisiana 
been asked by William Green, president of the American 
Federation of Labor, to vote against Senator Ransdell, 
of Louisiana, who is opposed for the Democratic Sena- 
torial nomination by Governor Huey Long. 

Ransdell’s vote for confirmation of Judge John J. 
Parker, of Charlotte, N. C., as a Supreme Court Justice 
was cited as one of the reasons union men should give 
their support to Long. 

William Green seeks to dictate to Southern 
people who they shall select as United States 
Senator, and if our mills were unionized, he 
would seek to dictate their operations and the 
employees would suffer from continual strikes, 
just as they suffered in New England until they 
threw off his yoke. 


Beal and His Buddies 

The Supreme Court of North Carolina has by 
unanimous vote confirmed the conviction of the 
Communist, Fred Erwin Beal, and his six asso- 
ciates for the murder of Chief Aderholt of Gas- 
tonia and now the said Beal and his buddies are 
missing and are reported to be in Russia. 

This was what was expected when their bonds 
were fixed at $5,000 each and under present con- 
ditions they must hide out for the rest of their 
lives. 

The Communists want Beal and his gang in 
jail because they could then start a campaign 
for funds for their release and get a million or 

(Continued on Page 19) 
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THE 
NEWPORT 
COLORS 


Cotton Mixed Goods Rayon 


Newport Direct Grey B 


a straight product 


level dyeing good fastness 


PAT. OFF. 


“COAL TO DYESTUFF™ 


Newport Chemical Works, Inc. 


Passaic, New Jersey 
BRANCH OFFICES AND WAREHOUSES: 


Boston, Mass. Philadelphia, Pa. | Chicago, Ill. 
80 Broad Street 437 East Allegheny Avenue 605 West Washington Boulevard 
Providence, R. I. Greensboro, N. C. Greenville, S. C. 
32 Custom House Street 226% North Forbis Street Chamber of Commerce Building 
Canada Newnan, Ga. 
Castle Building, Montreal, P. Q. 186 Jackson Street 
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HERE the yarn unwinds... the 
vital point. Here even tension 
saves the costly stretches, breaks, 
thin spots and bunching. 


The answer is true spools. 


Lestershire Spools... precision ac- 
curacy in every dimension...correct 
traverse for perfect, even winding 
..-the yarn drawn off at steady, 
uniform tension. 


Lestershire Spools... for uninter- 
rupted production of quality fabric. 
True spools are true economy. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 


Southern Office 
519 Johneton Bidg. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


140 Baldwin St., 
Johnson City 
New York 
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THE NEW 
LAYOUT 


A prominent South Carolina 
print cloth mill recently installed 
four Saco-Lowell One Process 
Picking units and saved 8000 
square feet of floor space. The 
upper picture shows a portion 
of the larger one of their two 
old. picker rooms, containing 7 
discarded Finishers, 7 discarded 
Intermediates, and 5 discarded 
Breakers. Their smaller picker 
room, shown above with four 


new Saco-Lowell One Process 
Pickers, previously contained 3 
Breakers, 3 Intermediates, and 3 
Finishers,—all of which have 
been discarded. Continual op- 


eration of both rooms was neces- 
sary to keep the mill supplied 
with laps. 

In their new layout the small 
room easily houses four new 


Saco-Lowell One Process Pick- 


ers, which keep the mill supplied 
with laps of greatly increased 
quality. A direct saving of cost 
is made due to the fact that two 
men now do the work formerly 
done by nine! You have an 
opportunity to apply this mod- 
ernized processing in your mill. 
We would welcome an opportuni- 
ty to present specific facts as to 
the savings that can be made. 


MANUFACTURERS 


OF TEXTIL 


147 Milk Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


SACO-LOWELL ONE-PROCESS PICKING 
Acain Propuces “Betrer Laps at Lower Cost” 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


SPARTANBURG, S. C. 


ATLANTA, GA. 


PAPA SE I 
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Lubricated 
for years 


_AND STILL 


D EPENDABLE uniform, high quality lubricants combined with the excep- 
tionally helpful Lubrication Service experienced at this southern cotton 


mill have won and held the complete confidence of its executives for more than 
13 years. 


Many unusual problems have been solved by Texaco engineers and the 
entire plant has been effectively lubricated by Texaco. There can be no more 
positive proof of complete satisfaction in a company and line of products. This 
is the one reason for the ever increasing number of Textile plants that are 100 
percent Texaco lubricated. Write the Texas Company whenever you have a 


question on ‘lubrication—regardless of whether you now use Texaco 
Lubricants or not. 


T é xX A C O There is a Texaco Lubricant for Every Purpose 
THE TEXAS COMPANY Ni T « 
135 East 42 Street, New York City LU om | CA 


— 
4 
The Texas compa”? 
Texas 
centieme®: 
e we peen sins pypricant® 
in our piant. ro the writer 
aince 1917 and more than petore 
Ther® are gumbet of apeci#! 
mill guch as apindle and 
rily- we nave ysed your and 3 
engine as well as 
c\al oils and grease” and (in every case 4 
we nave qound your proauc’® of yni- d 
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we nave als© the service n 
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more, most of which would be kept in the pock- 
ets of the collectors. 

Collecting funds for Sacco-Vanzetti was one of 
the finest grafts that ever existed and several 
thousand people lived for a number of years on 
funds collected “for” those two murderers. 

If Beal and his buddies are turned up it will 
be by the Communist grafters who want them in 
the penitentiary so that the collecting can be- 
gin. 

If Beal and some of his associates have gone 
to Russia, they will soon wish they were in a 
North Carolina penitentiary. 

“Big Bill” Haywood and Emma Goldman 
praised Russia until they were deported to that 
country and then spent the rest of their lives 
trying to get readmitted to the United States. 


We hope that neither Beal nor any of his asso- 
ciates will be heard of again, but fear that be 
fore long they will be in our penitentiary and the 
grafters be engaged in collecting graft. 


Showing Our Hand 


When a certain cotton information bureau was 
operating independentlly, mills reported to them 
each month their consumption of cotton and the 
amount of cotton held. . 


That bureau is now attached to the New York 
Cotton Exchange and we are wondering if it is 
wise for cotton mills to show their hand each 
month to those who are interested solely in spec- 
ulaltion and manipulation. 


The bureau, above mentioned, now furnishes 
to the member of the New York Exchange in- 
side information in advance of that given to 
the mills and the speculators can act on such 
information before mills are aware of the situa- 
tion. 


We understand that the same bureau also 
keeps the members of the Exchange posted rela- 
tive to the long or short position of mills. 

We have no criticism to make of the bureau, 
as it undoubtedlly is one of the best in the busi- 
ness, but we question the wisdom of mills giving 
information which may be compiled and fur- 
nished to those who have an entirely different 
interest from those of manufacturers of cotton. 


Automobiles and Cotton Goods 


According to the Department of Commerce 
there were 2,481,911 automobiles produced in 
the United States during the first seven months 
of this year as compared with 3,726,283 in the 
same months last year. As production was 


slowed down during the latter part of 1923 there 
there will probably not be a great difference in 
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the number of cars produced during the remain- 
der of this year. 

The reduction of approximately 1,250,000 in 
the number of cars produced this year repre- 
sents a tremendous reduction in the consump- 
tion of cotton goods and explains much of the 
idleness of mills. 

It does not, however, mean a permanent loss, 
because there have been very small reductions 
in the use of automobiles and recent check-ups 
on the highways of North Carolina show the 
number of cars passing during a day to be fully 
up to the records of the past. 

People are running old cars as long as possi- 
ble but some day they will be forced to junk 
them and many will buy new ones. 

These old cars are wearing out tires faster 
than new cars and there will of necessity be a 
steady demand for tires. 

Just as soon as people are convinced that 
there is a real improvement in business there 
will be a rush to buy new cars and that in turn 
will give an impetus to the cotton goods busi- 
ness. 


Importance of Cost Methods 


Accurate cost figures are always of vital im- 
portance. Under conditions now prevailing in 
the textile markets, production costs assume an 
ever greater than normal importance. 

Elsewhere in this issue we are publishing a 
letter sent by Sidney P. Munroe, manager of the 
Cost Section of the Cotton-Textile Institute to 
all fine goods mills in the countrry. Although 
the letter is directed primarily to the fine goods 
producers, it is equally interesting to all mills. 
Mr. Munroe’s letter brings out a number of 
points that deserve the closest attention from all 
mill men. 

Costs must necessarily be arrived at in ad- 
vance of production and if they are not deter- 
mined by accurate methods, the results to the 
mills are often misleading. 

The mill that lacks a sound costs system not 
only injures its own business but often works a 
hardship upon other mills that must meet com- 
petition from a mill that bases its selling price 
upon inaccurate costs. 

Mr. Munroe, in reporting upon the cost 
methods of the fine goods mills, finds that they 
have a better record of accurate costs than other 
groups in the industry, but that: an important 
number of them are using cost methods that are 
open to criticism. 

We feel that too much attention cannot be 
paid to costs and hope that the Institute’s pro- 
gram looking toward better cost methods is going 
to meet the success that should attend it. 
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HAYWOOD, MACKAY & VALENTINE, INC. 


Successors to 


Cotton Goods Depts. Fred’k Vietor & Achelis 
SOUTHERN OFFICE 


In Charge of T. Holt Haywood 
Reynolds Bldg. Phone 3929 Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Selling Agents for 


COTTON, RAYON AND HOSIERY MILLS 


New York Offices: 65-69 Leonard St. 


ISELIN-JEFFERSON CO. 


328 Broadway, New York 
Specializing in 
Direct Export Distribution 
of 
American Made Textiles 


DARY TRAVELERS 


if it's a DARY Ring Traveler, you can 
depend on it that the high quality is 
guaranteed—that the weight and cir- 
cle #8 always lorrect, and that all are 
uniformly tempered which insures 
even running, spinning or twisting. 


Ask for Prices 
PARY RING TRAVELER COMPANYS 
311 Somerset Ave. Fred H. Dary, Mgr. Taunton, Mass. 
JOHN E. HUMPHRIES Sou. Agents CHAS. L. ASHLEY 
P. O. Box 843 P. O. Box 720 
Greenville, S. C. Atlanta, Ga. 


METALLIC CARD CLOTHING 
——Patented in all important C ountries—— 


WORSTED, COTTON AND WOOLEN CARDS 
Write for particulars of our new metallic card clothing doing 
away with grinding and stripping, giving a greater output, a 
stronger thread, and more regularity, etc. It pays for itself in 
a very short time. 


Platt’s Metallic Card Clothing Co. 
P. O. Box 407, Lexington, N. C. 


Lockwood Greene Engineers, Inc. 


Plans—Specifications—Reports— 
Appraisals—for Industrial Plants 


_ NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO CLEVELAND 
| CHARLOTTE SPARTANBURG 
Fellow American Society Landscape Arohitects 
E. S. DRAPER 
1516 E. Fourth Street Charlotte, N. C. 


Consultations, Reports, Designs in the Form of Sketches 
or Complete Plans and Specifications, Including Supervision 
of Construction for: 


Tewn and Industrial Pian- Parks and Civic Centers 


ning 
Subdivision and Residentia! rane 
Developments ecreational Areas 


Institutional Develepments 
Country Betetes 
Town Preperties 


Gelf Courses and Country 
Club Grounds 
Sehool and College Grounds 


Largest Landscape Organization in the Seuth 
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ATLANTA, GA.—The Cotton States Arbitration Board 
has equipped its cotton classing room with Bahnson hu- 
midifiers furnished by the Bahnson Company, at Win- 
ston-Salem, N. C. 


FAYETTEVILLE, N. C.—A considerable increase in the 
number of employees will be made soon by the Hawthorn 
Silk Mills here, according to announcement by owners 
of the factory. M. E. Binz, of New York City, head of 
the owning and operating firm, after an inspection of the 
plant, stated that the number of workers would shortly 
be increased from 260 to 420. In addition to this ex- 
pansion, a sewing department will be established in 
about three months, employing 60 white women on the 
making of hat linings. The pay roll of the mill is onw 
$2,500 a week. The factory is owned an doperated by 
M. E. Binz & Co., Inc., of New York. 


GREENVILLE, 5. C.—The Victor-Monaghan Company, 
for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1930, reports loss of 
$86,692, after interest, provision for depreciation, etc. 
Profit from the sale of cloth before charges was $37,288. 
while other income was $69,790, making a total of $107.- 
079. Interest paid was $45,674 and premiums on pre- 
ferred stock retired totalled $5,321, leaving a balance of 
$56,083. Provision for depreciation totalled $142,775. 

Dividends paid totalled $422,940, payments on the 7 
per cent preferred being $52,650 and on the common, 
$370,290. 

For the fiscal year ended June 30, 1929, the company 
reported a profit of $613,886, after interest, depreciation, 
taxes, etc. Dividends paid totalled $450,685. 

The balance sheet of the Victor-Monaghan Company 
as at June 30, 1930, compares with the previous year as 
follows: 


Assets— 
June 30, June 30, 
1930 1929 

* Properties $5,518,659 $5,459,502 
Investments 62,300 69,300 
Adv. Co.-Op. Stores 82,826 77,182 
Inventories 1,916,025 1 046,006 
Accts. rec. 46,860 203,390 
Sundry acct. rec. 46,318 40,568 
Notes rec. 17,000 
Cash 211,929 425,940 
Prep. ins. and int. 79,172 


Total assets $7,981,089 $7,382,497 
Liabilities 


7% pid. stock $ 7§0,000 $ 761,200 
7Common stock 4.937.200 4,937,200 
Bills pay. 1,525,000 350,000 
\ccts. pay. 3,344 
Accrued tax 62,318 58.487 
Accrued exp. 2,065 539 
Fed. and State taxes 66,397 


Provision for rebuilding Y. M. 
C. A., Apalache 9,500 
Surplus 720,006 = 1,205,328 


Total liabilities $7,981,089 $7,382,497 
*After depreciation. 
7Represented by 49,372 shares. 
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FLINTsTONE, Ga.—The new mercerizing machine, 
which was recently installed in the Yates Bleachery Com- 
pany, has been put into operation, and the Yates Bleach- 
ing Company is now in a position to finish all types of 
cotton piece goods, including both fast color and com- 
mercial dyeing. 


GREENSBORO, N. C.—It is believed that the work of 
removing the machinery of the Philadelphia plant of the 
Mock, Judson, Voehringer Company to the local plant 
of the same company will be ‘finished by the middle of 
next month, and when this machinery is put into opera- 
tion the production of the plant will be increased ap- 
proximately 20 per cent. Three hundred additional 
workers will be needed, thus increasing the number of 
employees to 900. ‘The mill is operating on a full-time 
day schedule and a part of the plant is also running at 
night. These additions to this full-fashioned hosiery 
mill will make an investment in this corporation of ap- 
proximately $1,500,000 at the local plant. 


Rockwoop, TeENN.—The Cumberland Silk Mill, which 
is now under construction, will begin operations with 
forty modern silk looms and will employ eighty opera- 
tives. The building is to be completed within forty-five 
working days, after which four weeks will probably be 
required for the installation of the machinery. The citi- 
zens subscribed $10,000 for. the building fund. This 
building is being leased to the silk interests and they 
have the option of buying the property after the lease 
expires. 

It is understood that the firm of Rieback & Mandell, 
of New York, along with the industrial development de- 
partment of the Tennessee Electric Power Company, are 
responsible for the location of this mill and another at 
Fayetteville. In the latter city a group of citizens sub- 
scribed to a bond issue made secure by the buildings and 
equipment. At Fayetteville the plant will begin opera- 
titons with sixty looms and 100 people will be given 
work at the beginning. 

Both of these plants will manufacture pure silk crepes 
and satin dress goods. This is the third plant for this 
company to establish in the South. The first plant is 
located at Brewton, Ala. This company is said to oper- 
ate five Northern mills of the same type. 

ASHEVILLE, N. C.—A corporation will manufacture in 
Asheville a recently invented synthetic fiber in a plant to 
cost $500,000, to be erected immediately, it was an- 
nounced here. The new company is Raylaine, Inc., and 
the trade name of the product is “Raylaine.” 

The company has purchased a plant site with railroad 
frontage in the Biltmore section and is to begin erection 
of the plant within 60 days. 

The inventor of the new fiber and its. manufacturing 
processes is G. Jean Nord, well known textile engineer, 
who for ten years has operated throughout the South 
from headquarters in the Piedmont section. Mr. Nord 


is president and manager of the corporation and the 
chairman of the board of directors is Lawrence S. Holt. 
Jr., member of the pioneer textile family of North Caro- 
lina. Others are Asheville financiers and industrial lead- 
ers, Curtis Bynum, Alexander MacLean, D. Ralph Mil- 
lard and Harmon A. Miller. 

What Raylaine is made of is kept secret. Special ma- 
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WHAT could be 
Simpler? 


A thread breaks—the Drop Wire falls to the elec- 
trified bar—a contact is made and the loom stops 
immediately. Such is the efficient and economic 


performance of the 
K-A Electrical 


WARP STOP 


Very few parts—none in continu- 
ous motion—nothing to get out of 
adjustment—no parts to wear out. 
Result, saving on repairs, low cost 
upkeep and maximum efficiency of 
performance. 


Used successfully on all makes of looms 


weaving all kinds of fabrics 
Write for information—No obli- 
gations. Write now. Today. 


RHODE ISLAND WARP STOP 


EQUIPMENT CO. 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
HASS-HOWELL BLDG. ATLANTA, GA. 


A RECORD to be PROUD of 


76.8 per cent of last year’s business 
were repeat orders 


Sales to date are 42 per cent ahead 
of this period last year 


The production of over 100,000 silk and cotton 
looms is trimmed on our shears 


Means low first cost, large production, 
low upkeep, efficiency, service 


See our fully automatic shear 
One operator runs a battery 


Examining, Measuring, Rolling, Sewing, Brushers, 
Shears and other Cloth Room Machines 


Hermas Machine Company 


Warburton Ave., Susquehanna R. R. 
Hawthorne, N. 4. 
Southern Representatives: European Representatives: 


Carolina Specialty Co. Textile Accessories, Ltd. 
Charlotte, N. C. Manchester, Eng. 
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SIZING 
SOFTENING 
FINISHING 
WEIGHTING 


W. C. Gibson 
Griffin, Ga. 


Textile Products for THE ARABOL MREG. Co. 


Executive Offices: 110 East 42nd St.. New York 


QUALITY in all our products GUARANTEED 
Southern Agent: Cameron McRae, Concord, N. C. 


BOIL-OFF OILS 
SOLUBLE OILS 
DYBOL 


W. L. Cobb 
Greenville, S. C. 


RAYON SIZE 


MILL News ITEMS 


chinery has been designed by Mr. Nord for its manu- 
facture. It can be woven on standard looms, it is said. 
The Asheville plant will produce the yarns as well as 
certain fabrics. One of the chief immediate fabrics will 
be upholstery for automobiles and furniture. The fabric 
has a sheen like silk, looks like wool and the company 
says it is moth-proof. Other uses claimed for it are 
summer clothing for men and women, felts for rugs and 
hats, golf hose, draperies, etc. 


GASTONIA, N. C.——The Boysell Company, Inc., has 
been organized here to manufacture chenille rugs. Ers- 
kine R. Boyce, of the Mill Devices Company, and O. V. 
Russell are the owners. The principal product of the 
mill will be a new type of chenille rug manufactured by 
a new process worked out by Mr. Boyce. The process 
is a special attachment installed on a regulation sewing 
machine. 

Ten machines are in operation now and the number 
will be increased to 50. Leonard Crouch is superintend- 
ent of the plant. 


5S K F Develops New Type of Felt-Seal Ball 
Bearing 

S K F Industries, Inc., has developed a new type of 
patented Felt-Seal Ball Bearing possessing a number of 
distinctive features which they claim a radical improve- 
ment in this type of bearing. A felt seal is provided as 
an integral part of the bearing, thus making it necessary 
for the machine manufacturer to provide only one hous- 
ing enclosure. 


The outer and inner races as well as the balls in the 
S K F Felt-Seal Bearing are made of high carbon, chrome 
alloy steel hardened throughout. The bore and outside 
diameter are ground to international standard dimensions 
and tolerances, the same as the corresponding standard 
single row bearings. The width, however, is slightly 
greater than the standard dimension of a single row 
bearing in order to accommodate the felt seal. The tol- 
erances on eccentricity of the outer and inner races are 
also international standard tolerances for single row ball 
bearings. 

The inner race projects a little beyond the face of the 
seal in order that the bearing may be pulled off the shaft 
at any time without the possibility of damaging the seal 
plates. 

The seal consists of an inner steel plate which is dished 
at its periphery and bears against a shoulder formed on 
the outer race. A removable felt of substantial size comes 
next, then a dished steel end plate, after which a split 
steel ring is fitted into a groove in the outer race to hold 
the assembly in place. An idea of the construction and 
the relation of the various parts can be gained by refer- 
ence to the cross-sectional view of the S K F Felt-Seal 
Ball Bearing. 

An outstanding feature of the design is the ease with 
which the seal may be disassembled at any time and new 
felts applied. To disassemble the séal, it is merely nec- 
essary to spring the split steel ring out of the groove in 
the outer race, after which all the other component parts 
of the seal may be readily lifted out. The entire proce- 
dure of disassembling and reassembling is only a matter 
of a few minutes’ time. 

The S K F Felt-Seal Bearing is made to the same high 
standard of quality that has become synonymous with 
all S K F marked products and offers outstanding advan- 
tages to the machine manufacturer. The bearing is 
available in sizes that are applicable to a wide range of 
small mechanical equipment, such as fractional horse- 
power and small motors, portable tools, and other light 
equipment. 


iNSPECTING ; ; DOUBLING 
SEWING Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
BRUSHING WORCESTER, MASS. WINDING 
SHEARING Machinery STAMPING 
SINGEING Clotnm Reom and Packaging Machinery TRADEMARKING 
PACKAGING SOUTHERN OFFICE CALENDER 
FOLDING 1000 Woodside Bidg. Greenville, &. C. ROLLING 
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New DuPont Dye 


Ponsol Black BA Double Paste, a vat color yielding 
shades appreciably redder and brighter than those ob- 
tained with Ponsol Black B Double Paste, has recently 
been placed on the market by the Dyestuffs Department 
of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 


It is claimed that the principal advantage of this color, 
compared with the company’s B brand, lies in the in- 
creased stability of its vat. Ponsol BA Double Paste 
may be used in the concentration required for continu 
ous machine dyeing and padding without fear of its pre 
cipitation even over extended periods and, in addition, 
less caustic and hydrosulfite are necessary for its suc- 
cessful application. 

It is stated that Ponsol Black BA Double Paste is 
suitable for application either as a gray or in full blacks 
on all types of cotton and it also may be used on rayon 
and pure silk. It is said to have excellent solubility, 
penetrates well and is level dyeing. 

Ponsol Black BA Double Paste is extremely fast to 
all the usual destructive agents and is to be recommended 
wherever a fast black possessing good ‘working properties 
is desired. The product has been standardized as a 
double paste and as a concentrated powder. 


Cannon Style Show Magnet to Buyers 


More than 750 persons, the majority of them buyers, 
have already visited the towel style show now being con- 
ducted by Cannon Mills, Inc., in the store at 66 Worth 
street, New York, adjoining their salesroom, it was 
learned from Daniel F. Sullivan, Cannon advertising 
manager, at the end of the week. The show, which 
opened Wednesday afternoon, will be continued until the 
end of the month. 

The new tritone reversible Cannon towels are leading 
in favor with buyers in attendance at the display. 
Strangely enough the buyers seem to be divided into two 
camps, as to which is the best design in these towels. 
Men are practically unanimous in acclaiming Carnival, 
a vivid modern design in orchid, rose and white, as their 
favorite. While Palmetto, a graceful, cool looking de- 
sign in peach, jade and white, is the first choice of wo- 
men buyers. A close second choice with women buyers 
is Canterbury Bells, which is being exhibited in a jade, 
maize and white color combination. 

Juvenile sets, which are being exhibited by Cannon for 
the first time, are arousing much favorable comment from 
buyers who predict that they will be a big holiday num- 
ber. 

Buyers in attendance at the show have been quick to 
take advantage of Cannon Mills’ offer to provide them 
with color charts, blueprints and estimates of cost for 
the various display arrangements used. They have even 
requested blueprints of the towel racks used. 

One Texas buyer, who attended the opening session of 
the show and listened to the speeches which marked it, 
paid tribute to the drawing power of the display when 
he said that although he had had just three days to spend 
in New York he had devoted an entire afternoon to the 
opening. He added that he had found it well worth the 
time spent. 


Further evidence of the success of the show is found 
in the number of buyers who have kept the Cannon sales 
rooms filled since the opening while they placed orders 
for items on display.—Journal of Commerce. 


IN THESE DAYS 

OF KEEN COMPETITION 
SUCCESSFUL MILLS 
USE 


SOLUBLE WAX 


No. 231 


for finishing— 
Broadcloths 
Chambrays 


Ginghams 
Sheetings, Ctc. 


Works: Newark N J 


because— 


lt imparts that satiny lustre 

It combines readily in finishing 
It remains in solution 

It does not go streaky 

It does not “‘throw” the color 
It is efiu ient 

lt is economical 


Samples sent upon request. 


“Standards Everywhere” 


JOHN CAMPBELL & CO. 


Established 1876 
American Dyestuff Manufacturers 


75 Hudson St. | New York, N. Y 
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Southern 
Textile Exposition 


Textile Hall 
Greenville, S. C. 
October 20th to 25:h, 1930 


Marvelous machinery, modern appli- 
ances and devices, and scientifically made 
mill supplies which will- reduce manufactur- 
ing costs. 

Every visitor will see the latest creations 
of the shops at the Southern Textile Exposi- 
tion, October 20th to 25th. 


Cotton mill executives cannot afford to 
miss this show. Exhibitors are preparing 
instructive and most interesting displays. 

Southern manufacturers keep step with 
the progress of cotton manufacturing in 
every branch through the Southern Textile 
Exposition. At intervals. of two years 
manufacturers of textile machinery and 
supplies send their products of latest design, 
and their best mechanics to operate them. 
Their most skilled engineers and technicians 
come to demonstrate and explain. Every 
improved method of manufacturing and 
preparing goods for markets may be seen. 


Write to us for a room reservation, or to 
your railroad agent in regard to special 
rates. Southern Railway will operate from 
Atlanta, and from Greensboro, special Pull- 
man cars, leaving about midnight, to be 
parked at Greenville the following day and 
returned that night. At Greenville passen- 
gers may leave luggage in cars. 


Textile Hall 
Corporation 
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Finishers Hope Price Cutting in Industry 
Will Warn Bankers 


(Continued from Page 12) 
from gray goods mills on their account and finished by 
them under the general direction of some active sales 
agencies. It is conceivable that if a group of mills, nn- 
ishers and converters worked together co-operatively iu 
the production and merchandising of fabrics of given 
quality right down to the consumer, it would give the 
latter an assurance of quality under all market condi- 
tions. He does not get that today, as the necessities of 
the situation force many concerns into the production of 
qualities they do not like to handle and that do not add 
to their prestige in the long run of the years. Such a 
plan entails a merchandising and executive organization 


| of much wider scope than anything hitherto undertaken 


in the industry. 

It has been definitely established in the minds of some 
of the ablest finishers in the business that quality and 
not price must be their goal if they are to withstand the 
devastating influence of futile price competition that is 
now so general. Several of them say more of their con- 
verting customers are intent on trading up than they 
were, and they expect to see further evidences of this 
sort as activity is resumed next month. The beauty of 
some of the work now being done on drapery fabrics is 
without parallel in the industry here or elsewhere. Two 
or three large dyers who have been perfecting special 
rayon processes say they will have plenty of good work 


_ offered to them by the middle of September. 


World Cotton Situation 


Washington.—With a net decline of about three- 
fourths of a cent in spot prices of American middling, 


_ seven-eighth-inch, and about the same in futures, cotton 


prices both in America and abroad moved irregularly dur- 
ing July and August, though the trend was somewhat 
downward, it was announced by the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics, Department of Agriculture, in a report 


Excursion To Texas 


Here is an opportunity to visit old friends in 
Texas at a minimum cost. Southern Railway will 
sell round trip tickets from all principal towns on its 
lines in North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 
Tennessee, Alabama, Florida and Mississippi on 
Saturday, September 13, to all points in Texas, at 
rate of one fare plus 25c for the round trip, good 
starting September 13 and limited to return on any 
day prior to October 5—good on regular trains both 
going and returning. 


For those traveling in Pullman cars, the usual 
sleeping car rates in addition to the railroad fare 
will be charged. Special through Pullman cars or 
coaches will be arranged for parties. 


Please confer with or write to your nearest 
Southern Railway agent and you will be furnished 
with the schedules and price of tickets, etc. 


This is an opportunity to visit Texas at the lowest 
rates ever offered. 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 
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on world cotton prospects. Indian cotton declined some- 
what more than American and Egyptian, both Sakella- 
ridis and uppers declined less than American, the report 
said. 

The carryover of American cotton in the United States 
on July 31 of 4.3 million bales is 2.2 million bales larger 
than in 1929, 1.9 million bales larger than 1928, and is 
the largest since 1921, according to the report. An offi- 
cial estimate, the report stated, gives the carryover of 
American cotton outside of the United States as 593,000 
bales below last year and 946,000 bales below 1928. The 
indicated world supply of American cotton for the season 
1930-31 of 20.4 million bales, while above the supply for 
the two previous seasons, is below the 1926-27 and 1927- 
28 seasons. 

“The world visible supply continued to decrease at a 
slow rate with the decrease from June 27 to August 1 
this year 103,027 bales less than the decrease during this 
period last year,” continued the report. “This leaves the 
total visible supply as of August 1, at 5,229,060 bales, as 
compared with 3,651,078 bales in 1929, and is larger 
than any corresponding date since 1921. Of this total, 
American cotton accounted for 2,916,606 bales, or 55.7 
per cent of the total, compared with 46.3 per cent Ameri- 
can last year. Total exports of America for the eleven 
months ended June 30 were 1,291,706 bales below the 
same period last year though the exports to France were 
above a year ago. The exports and domestic consump- 
tion of Indian cotton for the same eleven months were 
above last year, leaving a smaller supply than either of 
the two previous seasons at this date. Total imports at 
Havre, France, during the first eleven months of the 
1929-30 season were 19.3 per cent above the previous 
season, but imports from Egypt were below last year. 

“Soviet Russia reports its planted acreage to be 70 per 
cent above last year, though possible labor shortage is 
causing some alarm. The acreage in Egypt for the sea- 
son 1930-31 is up 13 per cent over last year.” 


There Is a Market for Quality Merchandise 


HE trouble with the textile trade today is, in my 

humble opinion, not so much overproduction in gen- 
eral as it is an excess production of -goods that people do 
not want. The goods that cause the trouble are the 
goods that do not sell, due to cheap construction, poor 
styling and inferior colors. 

Textiles are basic. People still have to wear clothes. 
It is true that they may not buy so often in times like 
the present. It is also true that when they do buy they 
look for better values, something that will last longer. 
And if they don’t get it they are careful to avoid that 
particular brand or even type of merchandise in the 
future. They also tell their friends about it, just as 
they tell their friends about good values. 

The situation is well expressed by a retailer who 
writes as follows: 

“The question is, what does ‘fast color’ mean when 
spoken in real American language. I sell quite a little 
printed wash goods and when I make my purchase the 
first thing I ask is, ‘Is it fast color?’ 

“In my front section you will find goods such as Pun- 
jab, Golden Cross, Pueblo and Palm Prints which are 
guaranteed fast colors and are fast. Now we have some 

’s which the firm guarantees as fast color and | 
know are not. I made my complaint and still the firm 
claims them fast color. 

“I also have three or four pieces of . . . . suiting which 
are not fast colors—bought three years ago. As this is 


a small town, the people get to know what you have in 
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your store; what are fast and what are not fast. So I 
am stuck with that. 

“Now the representative of ... . called on me a month 
ago and showed me some prints and I asked him if they 
were fast color and he looked at me and said, ‘Why of 
course, they are commercially fast.’ 

“TI told him I would not buy them.’ 


This merchant emphasizes the importance of quality 
in colors. Quality is also important in construction and 
styling. Such importance is not always immediately ap- 
parent, but the final answer is found in the repeat orders 
or the lack of them. 

Sometimes manufacturers are able te move an initial 
oftring of inferior merchandise by clever, if not too 
scrupulous, salesmanship. They thereupon congratulate 
themselves on their business acumen. But when repeat 
business fails to materialize, they blame the state of the 
market or competition, instead of their own state of 
mind. 

When the very condition of the average consumer’s 
pocketbook demands that he or she look for better values 
when buying, what folly it is to offer cheapened mer- 
chandise! And yet this is exactly what some manufac- 
turers are doing. It matters not whether the cheapness 
is in the form of haphazard styling, low end construction 
or inferior colors, the result is bound to be the same, 
disaster and oblivion for the merchandise. 


What an opportunity, on the other hand, the present 
market offers for makers of quality goods. Even though 
such goods may not be properly merchandised people to- 
day will often seek them out, because they are looking 
for something to make their dollars go farther. 

It does not follow, of course, that those who make 
quality merchandise should spare any effort to let the 
fact be known. It is too much to expect, under present 
highly competitive conditions, that the public will beat 
a path to one’s door, no matter how good the product, if 
it is not properly announced and identified in one form 
or another. 

Quality in styling, and even in construction to a cer- 
tain extent, is readily identified. It identifies itself. But 
so important is this question of identified quality that 
certain pioneers in the market have already undertaken 
to mark the construction of the cloth on tickets attached 
to the piece goods or garments. 

Identification of quality in colors is a more difficult 
matter, as the retailers’ letter just quoted indicates, par- 
ticularly because of the fact that the color guarantee has 
been abused by some manufacturers. Unfortunately, 
such abuse reacts against the scrupulous as well as the 
unscrupulous. 

This condition seems to justify a few words in favor 
of the dyer’s fast color identification mark or label. Be- 
cause of certain obvious facts buyers will more readily 
accept a dyer’s fast color identification than they will 
accept a manufacturer’s fast color guarantee. They ap- 
preciate that the dyer has no motive to misrepresent the 
facts. His selling is done before the goods are placed on 
the market; in the case of yarn-dyed fabrics, even before 
the goods are made. 

On the other hand, the dyer has every reason to tell 
the truth. Once buyers find that his mark means what 
it says, they will look for it on all types of textile prod- 
ucts that they buy. The result cannot help but be 
pofitable to the dyer. But should he misrepresent, the 
result would be equally disastrous. 

Fast colors, fast color identification, good styling and 
good construction are, I believe, the answers to most 
textile merchandising problems today.—-Daily News Rec- 
ord. 
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Tubize Chatillon Plans 


In view of the recent price reduc- 
tions on synthetic fibres and the sub- 
sequent narrower price differential 
between first and second qualities, 
the Tubize Chatillon Corporation has 
adopted a policy of drawing stricter 
lines as to quality classification, H. 
N. Cappel, sales manager, announc- 
ed. 

“Our position is perhaps dffierent 
than that of the other producers in 
that a very large proportion of our 
production is on fine deniers,’ Mr. 
Cappel said. “In days when the dif- 
ference in price between first and 
second qualities was as high as.35 to 
50 cents per pound, two quality class- 
ifcations sufficed, but at the present 
price levels with a difference of but 
10 to 15 cents on fine deniers and 5 
cents on coarse, we believe that finer 
classification lines are only fair. 

“Consequently, we have realigned 
our classification standards resulting 
in the usual carefully selected first 
grade, a much higher quality second 
grade and a-third grade. 


means MORE PROFIT 
because BETTER YARN, 
FEWER BREALS. and 
FASTER PRODUCTION 


Southern Representatives 


KRatph Gosectt, Greenville. S. 
ner & Kirby, C-astonia, NA. 
Benton ©. Plowden, Crifiia, (ra. 


GILL LEATHER COQ, 
SALEM, MASS. 


SPECIAL 
Low Fares 
Charlotte, N. C. 
TO 


Washington, D. C. $12.50 
Portsmouth, Va. 9.00 
Old Point, Va. 9.00 
Virginia Beach, Va. 9.50 
Richmond, Va. 8.00 


and return 
Saturday, August 30, 1930 
Limited Sept. 4 
Additional selling dates 
To Washington Sept. 19-Oct. 17-31 
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400 products. 


EK. F. HOUGHTON & CO. 
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Registered Patent Attorney 
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(Corps in the United States Patent 
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Davenport Lists 42-Gauge at $8.25 


The first guaranteed 42-gauge number to be produced 
as a dollar retailer by a manufacturer of branded hosiery 
was announced by the Davenport Hosiery Mills, Chat- 
tanooga, for immediate delivery. 

This stocking is a seven-thread with mercerized top 
and foot, knit on a full 14-inch needle bar, 52 courses to 
the inch. It is priced at $8.25 a dozen. It is not packed 
under the ‘Humming Bird” brand for the reason that the 
company does not want to associate it with the name, 
permitting the retailer to price it regularly above $1 a 
pair if so desired. The packing, however, carries the 
Davenport name. 

After adjustments through the line the company is 
now offering a 42-gauge, seven-thread, all-silk number 
with narrow plated sole and picot top at $11.50 a dozen, 
regarded also as unusually low for a branded number. 
It will retail at $1.50 a pair. This number supplants 
the old style with plain top at the same price. It is 
twisted tram. 

Another new style is a picot edge 42-gauge, five-thread 
with silk heel and toe splicing at $10.50 to retail at $1.35, 
supplanting the old plain top at the same price. The 
third new number is a genuine counter-twist, 45-gauge. 
three-thread stocking with double picot edge at $14.50. 

The remainder of the list consists of a 42-gauge, eight- 
thread with narrow welt at $10.50, a 42-gauge, seven- 
thread with narrow welt and pointed heel at the same 
price, a multi-twist, 45-gauge, four-thread with reinforc- 
ed toe and sole at $11.50, and a multi-twist, 45-gauge, 
four-thread with double picot edge at $14.50. 

J. H. Davenport, general manager of the company, 
who is here from the mill, stated that the plant is run- 
ning 24 hours a day and prospects for the fall season are 
excellent. 


Bulletin 

Two displays designed to show the application of 
American-made fast dyes are being featured this week at 
the Du Pont Products Exhibit on the Boardwalk at At- 
lantic City. 

Blankets made by the Beacon Manuiacturing Com- 
pany are shown in one of the large Boardwalk windows. 
These are in a wide variety of colors and design includ- 
ing contrasting stripes, bordered effects and Indian mo- 
tifs. 

An interior display occupying the center of the exhibit 
presents in a dramatic manner the use of fast dyes for 
dress fabrics. The focal point is a huge lump of coal 
from which emerge streamers of fabrics in rainbow hues 
covered with Cellophane over which there is a constant 
play of lights. Four stages in the manufacture of dyes, 
including coal tar, crudes, intermediates and the finished 
dye, are presented. A wide range of fabrics in plain 
colors and printed designs completes this display. The 
fabrics shown are from the Fruit of the Loom Mills, Inc.., 
of New York City. 
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“Where Quality Counts” 


U. S. Ring Traveler Co. 


159 Aborn St., PROVIDENCE, R. L 


ANTONIO SPENCER, Pres. AMOS M. BOWEN, Treas. 


WILLIAM P. VAUGHAN 
Southern Representative, P. O. Box 792, Greenville, S. C. 


“WHERE TRAVELER NEEDS ARE PARAMOUNT," 
Use the UNIVERSAL STANDARD PRODUCTS, which in- 
sure you against ee and Delays in your work 

FOR FINE YARNS— 

Use OUR SP BC IAL 


TEMPERED NARROW TRAVEL- 
ERS. 
FOR UNIF ‘ORMITY OF TWIST IN PLYS AND CORDS 
Use the new “BOWEN PATENTED VERTICAL OFF- 
SET’ Patent No. 1,636,992 


Dixon's Patent Re- 
versible and Lock- 
ing in Back Saddle 
with New Olling 
Device three Sad- 
dies in one, also 
Dixon's Patent 
Round Head Stir- 
rup. 


Send for samples 


DIXON LUBRICA’ SADDLE CO. 


Bristol, 


McCAMPBELL & COMPANY 


320 Broadway, New York 


AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS 


. HIGH SPEED WARPERS. 
/WARP TYFNG MACHINES 
WARP’DRAWING MACHINBS 

HAND KNOTTERS. 


*. 


‘ BARBER. COLMAN COMPANY 


General Offices and Plant 
Framingham Mass. 


ROCKFORD, ILL., U. S. A. ‘Grecaville, S. C. 


BARBER-COLMAN 


NEUTRASOL PRODUCTS 
CORPORATION 
41 Park Row New York 
TEXTILE OILS and SIZINGS 


Southern Representative: 
L. M. Bowes, Cutter Building, Charlotte, N. C. 


WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make 
Yarn, Run Clear, Preserve the 
SPINNING RING. The greatest 
improvement entering the spinning 
room since the advent of the HIGH 
SPEED SPINDLE. 


Stronger 


Manufactured only by the 


National Ring Traveler Co. 
Providence, R. |. 
31 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 


Reg. U. P. O. 


| TRAVELER 
— 
af 
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Cotton Carryover 4,530,583 Bales 


A carryover of 4,530,583 bales of cotton at the close 
of the cotton year, July 31, in contrast to 2,311,988 bales 
the year before, an increase of 2,218,595 running bales in 
the supply, was reported by the Census Bureau. 

This carryover may be compared to 2,53,000 bales in 
1928, 3,762,000 in 1927, and 3,542,000 in 1926. It is 
the largest since 1921, when the carryover was 6,534,000 
bales. The report is in line with general expectations 
of the trade. 

CONSUMPTION LOWER 

The report shows cotton consumption by domestic 
mills of 6,113,832 bales in the recent cotton year, which 
may be compared to 7,091,065 bales in the 1928-1929 
cotton year. 

The carryover report, in accordance with recent law, 
gives linters separately, showing stocks of linters August 
1 at 485,837 bales, compared to 330,753 bales the year 
before. 

All figures in the report are in running bales except 


August 28, 1930 


1.—Cotton ginned, imported, exported, consumed and 
burned in the United States for the 12 months ended 
July 31, 1930. (Bales.) 


Ginnings, from August 1, 1929, to July 31, 1930, 
14,536,986; net imports, 368,398; net exports, 6,678,- 
381 consumed, 6,113,932; destroyed (ginned cotton), 
30,000. 


2.—Stocks of cotton in the United States July 31, 
1929, and 1930 bales): 


1930 1929 
In consuming establishments 1,183,167 1,052,128 
In public storage and at com- 
presses 2,877,416 984,860 
Elsewhere (partially estimated) 470,000 275,000 
Total 4.530.853 2,311,988 


3.—Supply and distribution of domestic and foreign 
cotton in the United States for the 12 months ended July 
31, 1930 (bales): 


Supply 1930 1929 


that round bales are counted as half bales and foreign Stocks on hand Aug. 1, total 2,311,988 
cotton in equivalent 500-pound bales. The supply and In consuming establishments 1,052,128 
distribution items designated “elsewhere” include cotton [pnp public storage and at com- 
for export on shipboard, but not cleared; cotton coast- presses 984,860 
wise; cotton in transit to ports, etc., and is partially Elsewhere (partially estimated) 275,000 
estimated. The excess of distribution over supply is due Net imports (total imports less | 
principally to the inclusion in all distribution items of the re-exports year ended June) 368,398 
“city crop,” which consists of rebaled samples and pick- Ginnings, during 12 mos., total 14,536,986 
ings from cotton damaged by fire and water. Crop of 1929 after July 31 14,459,030 
STATISTICS OF REPORT Crop of 1930 to Aug. 1, 1930 77,956 
The statistics of the carryover report follows: Aggregate supply 17,217,372 
| 
Z 
| 
. Che chlorantines , . . direct dyes of fastness to light. | 
Che Pyrogenes . . . sulphur dyes of brilliancy . . . fast to washing. | 
; Che Ciba and Cibanone Colors . . . vat dyes of brilliance . . . fast to | 
light, to washing, and all requirements of the trade. 
| 
ie Dyes for Master Dyers | 
| | 
| SOCIETY OF Inc. DOWS INDIGO 
| CHEMICAL INDUSTRY IN BASLE GREENWICH anc MORTON STREETS ond 
l Basie. Switzerland NEw Yo RK MIDLAND VAT BLUES 
is 
j GREENVILLE 5 C - BOSTON CHICAGO - CREENSBORO.N.C. (TT TD 
| ) PHILADELPHIA PROVIDENCE -~SAN FRANCISCO 


Ciba Co.Ltd.. Montreal. Canada. 
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Distribution: 
Net exports (total exports less 


re-imports ) 6,678,381 
Consumed 6,113,932 
Destroyed (ginned cotton) 25,000 
Stocks on hand July 31, 1930, 

total 4,530,583 


In consuming establishments 1,183,167 
In public storage and at com- 
presses 2,877,416 
Elsewhere, partially estimated 470,000 
Aggregate distribution 17,347,896 
Excess of distribution over 
supply 130,524 
Improved Control Methods Developed By 


Reeves 

Important improvements in the method of providing 
electric automatic control and electric remote control for 
the Reeves variable speed transmission have been devel- 
oped by the Reeves Pully Company, Columbus, Ind. 
This company is a pioneer in the manufacture of trans- 
missions for definite speed control of machines and con- 
veyors. 

By means of the Reeves electric automatic control the 
speeds of the transmissiofr and, in turn, of the machine 
or machines to be controlled, may be definitely regulated 
over a predetermined range entirely automatically, while 
the operator of a machine equipped with the remote con- 
trol may, without leaving his position, accurately regulate 
the speed of one or more machines merely by pressing a 
button. 

In range finishing of textiles, the electric automatic 
control reduces the percentage of “narrows” from 1 per 
cent to oné-eighth of 1 per cent; on the wind-up of rayon 
spinning frames it eliminates stretch and variation in 
yarns and on beaming warpers reduces time required .to 
fill a beam from 16 to 8 minutes. 

Absolutely accurate synchronization of a series of ma- 
chines or of different parts of a single machine is the 
basis of these production economies. Material under pro- 
cess are delivered directly from one machine to another 
with minimum handling and supervision by operators, 
the maker states. 

Indentical with the electric automatic control in every 
detail except the switch, the electric remote control puts 
production regulation at the machine operator’s finger- 
tips. Adaptable to any type of machine, this control is 
especially advantageous where the driving unit is at a 
distance from the operator. 

Either type of control may be mounted on Reeves 
transmissions now in use, and their operation requires no 
special skill. 

These new controls represent considerable improvemen 
over the manual and older electric controls. While the 
manual control is entirely satisfactory in many cases, 
there are numerous instances where the new electric and 
remote controls are particularly desirable. Either contro! 
soon repays the cost of its installation in improved quality 
and greater quantity of output with decreased costs, ac 
cording to the manufacturers. 


JAMES T. BARNETT 


Atlanta, Ga.—James T. Barnett, secretary and treas- 
urer of the Gate City Cotton Mills, died at his residence, 
653 Barnett street, N.E., Thursday, following a short 
illness. 

He was 78 years old and had been connected with 
the Gate City Cotton Mills for 28 years. 
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Uniform dyeing 
day after day 


HEY 


getting 


were having trouble in 
uniiorm dyeing at a 
certain Southern hosiery mil! 
Shades would vary, and at heels 


and seams penetration was poor 
But now, all difficulty has been 
The 
small quantity of Oakite to direct 
that 
through 
In addi 
tion, far deeper penetration is obtained than betore 


eliminated addition of a 


dye formulas was all was 


necessary. Goods come 


absolutely uniform in color, day after day 


Such results are obtained consistently in mills where 
Oakite is used. 
economical ‘material. 


this effective. 
Man will 
Write and ask 


Find out more about 
Qur nearby Service 
be glad to show you what it will do 
to have him call. 
Oakite Service Men, cleaning specialists, are 
located in the leading industrial centers of 


the United States and Canada 
Manufactured only by 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 38 Thames B8t., 


OAKITE 


Industrial Cleaning Materials a»: Methods 


ADE- MAR 


Sizol speaks for itself. It has been on the market 
for 26 years, and every old weaver knows of its 


efficiency—the young do likewise. 
SEYDEL CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Jersey City, N. J. 


Dallas, Texas 
il. G. Moore 


Greenville, S. C. 
W. W. Greer W. T. Smith 


Loom Cords a Specialty 


We Also Manufacture 
The Improved Dobby Bars and Pegs 


Rice Dobby Chain Company 
Millbury Mass. 


) 
“— — 
| 
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SELLING AGENTS for 
SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


Deering, Milliken & Co., 


Incorporated 
79-83 Leonard Street 


New York 


99 Chauncey St. Boston 223 Jackson Bivd., Chicago 


WOODWARD, BALDWIN & CO. 
Established 1828 
43 and 45 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 
Selling Agents For 
SOUTHERN COTTON MILLS 


taltimore Philadelphia Boston St. Joseph 
3t. Louls San Francisco Chicago Shanghai (China) 
St. Paul Cincinnati Minneapolis 


Wellington, Sears & Company 


93 Fraklin St., Boston 
Philadelphia 


65 Worth St., New York 
Chicago Atlanta 


New Orleans San Francisco 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


Joshua L. Baily & Co. 


10-12 Thomas St., New York 
(fices in Principal Domestic and Foreign Countries 
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COTTON GOODS | 


New York.—Cotton goods markets were generally 
quiet at the week-end. Sales of print cloths on Friday 
were a little larger and some of the best was done at 
prices that were up a quarter cent a yard. Most of busi- 
ness came in small lots, but these orders were frequent 
enough to take care of a good volume. Very little trading 
was done in sheeting. The best known lines of sheets 
and pillow cases were somewhat firmer as the week clos- 
ed. Towels sold well throughout the week. 


Broadcloths were of more widespread interest, some 
further sales of moderate proportions being reported in 
the combed grades, while a considerable volume of card- 
ed goods was moved on contract deliveries at a further 
reduction in price. Activity in carded goods was con- 
fined to the 100x60s, which sold at 736 cents, and the 
112x60s at 83@ cents, for deliveries running into the fall. 
Several quarters reported a good business done at these 
levels. In the combed goods, sales of 128x68s were made, 
generally in the vicinity of 13 cents, and 15 cents to 
15’ cents 144x76s were also of interest. 


Prices have continued irregular on colored cottons in 
hard yarns and in some other lines of finished goods. 
Little new business in volume is coming forward on 
printed goods as the large corporations are disposed to 
await the next cotton report before naming new lists for 
another season. Some lower prices are reported on all 
cotton and rayon mixed bedspreads with new business 
offered in very moderate volume. Retail buyers have 
been plentiful in the markets and are operating very con- 
servatively. Large lines of highly styled towels are be- 
ing shown and buying has started in several packaged 
lines for the holiday trade. 

Textile mill 


Cotton goods prices were as follows: 


Print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s 
Print cloths, 28-in., 64x60s _.. 


Gray goods, 38%4-in., 64x60s = 5% 
Gray goods, 39-in., 68x72s , 6% 
Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s 8 
Brown sheetings, 3-yard 9% 
Brown sheetings, standard = = 
Brown sheetings, 4-yd., 56x60s 8 
Tickings, 8-ounce 


Constructive Selling Agents 
for 


Southern Cotton Mills 
J. P. STEVENS & CO., Inc. 


57 Worth St. 
New City 


| 
| 
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YARN MARKET 


Philadelphia, Pa~—The week was a very quiet one in 
the yarn market. The force of the cotton decline was 
sufficient to take many buyers out of the market. Many 
mills are also understood to be out until things are more 
settled. Some of them refused a good deal of business 
offered at concessions. Yarn prices have already dis- 
counted lower cotton prices and spinners say there is no 
use of further reducing prices and that it has no effect 
upon the buyer. Some of the weaker sellers, however, 
did book orders at lower prices. 


A reduction of 2 cents per pound in combed and mer- 
cerized yarns was put into effect. Several mercerizers 
who made no announcements were expected to meet the 
new low prices this week. The new rates on combed 
yarns have been expected for some time and it is hoped 
that larger buying will develop. 

In the weavers’ division, tape and braid houses, men’s 
wear concerns and a few tapestry mills have bought in 
amounts ranging from warehouse lots to 8,000 and 10,- 
000 pounds. Dealers said that these purchases usually 
reflected hurry orders booked by the weavers. The trou- 
ble is that there is no groundwork of steady production 
throughout the division. Insulating purchases are also 
reported slow. 


It is pointed out that until cotton becomes more nearly 
stabilized, it will be impossible to accurately price cotton 
yarns. The same is equally true of cotton goods and, for 
the present, the several markets were never in a less spec- 
ulative mood. Opinions regarding prices and cotton crop 
conditions have had to be revised so often recently that 
practically all concerned are now simply marking time. 


Southern Single Chain Warps 30s 34% 
OA 26 10s 41 
40s ex. 46 
50s 61 
20s 60s 51 
26s Carpet Yarns 
30s 33% Tinged Carpet, 8s, 3 and 
th T -pl hai 4-ply 21 
Waren White Carpet, 8s, 3 and 
4-ply 25% 
Part Waste Insulating Yarn 
12s Ss, 1-ply 20 
16s 28 8s, 2, 3 and 4-ply 20 
°0s 29 10s, 1l-ply and -ply 21 
248 $2 12s, 2-ply 22% 
30s 34% 16s, 2-ply 24 
368 20s, 2-ply 25% 
40s 42 26s, 2-ply 30 
40s ex. 47 30s, 2-ply 31% 
Southern Single Skeins Vaens, 4 and 
8s 10s 27% 
12s 26% 12s 28% 
l4s 27 16s : 30 
16s 27% 20s 30% 
20s = Southern Frame Cones 
26s 31% 8s 25% 
28s 32% 10s 26 
308 33 26% 
Southern Two-ply Skeins 16s 27% 
Rs .. 26 18s 28 
10s ; 26% 20s 
12s 27 40s 42% 
l4s 27% 22s 
16s 28 24s 31 
208 29 26s 32 
24s 32 28s 


CATLIN YARN COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 


SOUTHERN OFFICE: 
1017 Commercial Bank Bidg. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


In all numbers. Supplied in cones, tubes, 
springs, skeins and warps; in natural, 


gassed, bleached and dyed. 


American Yarn & 
Processing Co. 


General Office 


Mount Holly, North Carolina 


SPINNERS and MERCERIZERS 


Single and Ply Yarns 


Unexcelled quality and service. No orders 


too small or too large for prompt execution. 


— | | 
& LA From the Cottou to the Kuitter” \ 


Copyrighted 1921 


é 
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CLASSIFIED ADS. 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


For Sale 


36—Model L Draper Looms—72, 76 
and 84”. 

28—66” Draper Automatic Looms, 20 
harness, automatic 

48—-40” Modified D Draper Looms, 
motor drive $100.00 each 

150—40" Model EF Draper Automatic 
Looms, $75.00 each 

48—46” Model E Draper Automatic 
Looms, 1926 Model 

84—40" Model E Draper Automatic 
Looms, 1926 Mode! 

2—250 gal. Size Kettles. $125.00 each 
-~Model K Barber Colman Portable 

Tying-in Machine. 


Charlotte Textile Machinery Company 
P. O. Box 483 Charlotte, N. C. 


Position wanted by practical carder or 
spinner, experienced on white or 
colored work. Can give good refer- 
ences as to my ability and character 


Address Box 27, River Junction, Fla. 


General Overhauling 
Spinning, Twister and Roving Frames 
overhauled, machinery moved and re- 


arranged Many years experience 
Satisfactory work guaranteed. Prices 
reasonable Pierce Gault, 104 Hasley 


Road, Greenville, 8S. ¢ 


BULLETIN 
CLASSIFIED ADS 


are read in practically every textile 
mill in the Southern States. Make 
your wants and offerings known 
through this medium. $3.00 per inch 
for each insertion. 


Set this style type, figure about 40 
words to the inch. 


Set this style, about 30 words to 
inch. 


A VACATION 
SUGGESTION 


Why not try our especially arrang- 
ed Rail and Motor Tours? A new 
vacation recreation combining rail 
and motor transportation through 
the Appalachian Mountain sections 
of Virginia, North Carolina, East- 
ern Tennessee and North Georgia. 
For booklet and complete informa- 
tion, call on Southern Railway 
System. 


R. H. GRAHAM 
Division Passenger Agent 
Charlotte, N. C. 


PRINTING? 


RULED FORMS? 


GET OUR QUOTATIONS 


LETTER HEADS 


op any quality of paper and envelopes to match 
FACTORY FORMS 


BILL HEADS 
STATEMENTS 


PAY ROLL ENVELOPES 
Let us LITHOGRAPH your Letter Head 


INVOICES 


LOOSE LEAF SYSTEMS and BINDERS 


Ledgers, Journals, Cashbooks and Day Books 


MANY MILL FORMS CARRIED IN STOCK 


WASHBURN PRINTING CO. 


DAVID CLARE, President 
Phone 342 


18 WEST FOURTH 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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Rayon Exports Drop 


Exports of rayon manufacturers 
from the United States during the 
first six months of 1930 reached a 
total of $3,959,834, a decline of 
about $500,000 from the same period 
of 1929, according to the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce of 
the U. S. Department of Commerce. 


Thre ¢ omfortable 
Great 
Hotel 
CHICAGO 


FORMER GUESTS 
REPRESENT 90 PER CENT 
OF THE DAILY ARRIVALS 


RAVELERS select the Great North- 

ern for its wonderful location in 
Chicago's “‘loop”’. They return because 
the large comfortable rooms, homelike 
environment, attentive service, excellent 
food and moderate charges make it an 
ideal hotel. 


400 Newly Furnished Rooms $2.50 a 
day and Sample Rooms $4.00, 
$5.00, $6.00, 37.00 and $8.00. 


New Garage One-half Block 
Dearborn St. from Jackson to Quincy 


Thos. H. Sadler, Mgr. 


| FED ) 
: Textile Wet Finishing Machinery 


| 
Water Power Equipment | 
Rolls —Wood, Metal, Rubber 


RODNEY HUNT MACHINE COMPANY 
D MILL STREET 


Attractive 


Excursion Fares 
Via 
Seaboard Air Line Railway 


Summer Excursion Fares— 

On sale daily until September 30th, 
with final limit October 3list. To sum- 
mer resorts in the United States. 
Round trip fare Raleixh to Los An- 
geles and San Francisco, $129.22 
Stopovers at all pwints Diverse 
routes. 

Special Excursion Fares— 

To Niagara Falls and Atlantic City 
on sale one day each week, liimted to 
18 days. Round trip fare Raleigh to 
Atlantic City, $18.85; to Niagara Falls, 
$28.65. 

Week-End Excursion Fares— 

Sold on Fridays and Saturdays good 
until Midnight of Tuesday after date 
of sale. Round trip fare from Raleigh 
to Portsmouth-Norfolk, $7.60; to Vir- 
ginia Beach, $8.15 For rates, sched- 
ules or information, apply to any 
Seaboard ticket agent or 


H. E. PLEASANTS, D.P.A., 
Raleigh, N. C. 


| 
| 
| 
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Cotton Ginned Shows Increase 
Washington, Aug. 23.—-Cotton ginned prior to August | UNIVERSAL WINDING CO. 
16 from the growth of 1930 was announced today by the 
Census Bureau as having totalled 572,666 running bales, Boston 
including 12,173 round bales, counted as half bales, and 


To that date last year 304,771 bales, including 4,169 Textile inding Machinery 
round ae were ginned and in 1928 ginnings to that 


date were 279,568 bales, including 5.893 round bales. 
The ginnings to August 16 include 77,956 bales of the 


Southern Offices 


crop of 1930 ginned prior to August 1 and counted in Charlotte, N. C. Atlanta, Ga. 
the supply for the season of 1929-30, compared with Frederick Jackson Jesse W. Stribling 
86,974 and 88,761 bales of the crops of 1929 and 1928. I. E. Wynne 


Ginnings by States were: Alabama, 20,992; Florida, 
5,479; Georgia, 53,738; Louisiana, 20,348; Mississippi, 
5,163; Texas, 466,046; all other States, 990. 


New Heavy-Current High Voltage 
Magnetic Switches 


Factory Office: Providence, R. I. 


Puro Fountains 


The General Electric Company announces the CR- 
7006-T-5 oil-immersed magnetic switches for heavy-cur- Automatic Self-Cleaning 
rent duty in controlling large sizes of motors. The new Filters 


switches supersede the General Electric CR-7006-T-3, 
150-ampere magnetic switch. They consist of a three- 
pole, 200-ampere, oil-immersed contactor, a temperature 
overload relay, two current transformers and an under- 
voltage relay all mounted on a suitable floor-mounted 
framework, which is built with steel front. 

Instantaneous undervoltage protection is obtained with 
one form when used with a drum switch. Time delay 
undervoltage protection is obtained with the other form 
when used with momentary contact type push button 
control. 

For standard motors the switches are rated 750 horse- 
power at 2,500 volts, and 1,200 horsepower at 4,000 
volts. They have an approximate weight of 525 pounds 
and require 5% gallons of oil each. These switches may 
be used on 6,600 V, 750 horsepower maximum, by pro- 
viding 6,600 V. current transformers. 


A design for every Purpose 


Ask us for your copy of 
“The Story of a Hair Snake” 


It’s Free 
Puro Sanitary Drinking 


Fountain Co. 
Haydenville, Mass. 


Cotton in FOR ALL TEXTILE PURPOSES 
Month 


Washington._Cotton spinning activity during July CLINTON CORN SYRUP REFINING 


Manufactured by 


was materially under that of June, according to figures 

compiled by the Department of Commerce, showing that COMPANY 

out of 34,030,706 cotton spinning spindles in place dur- CLINTON, IOWA 

ing the month, 26,464,444 were active at some time dur- QUALITY SERVICE 


ing the month, compared with 27,642,158 active spindles 
in June. Activity in cotton spinning has been on a steady nar 
decline since February, when 28,926,580 spindles were 
in operation, the figures show. 


i H Mauney, Pres. Phil S Steel, Vice-Pres. 
S P Carpenter, Treas. J.C. Craig, 
D. Rudisill, Sec. 2nd Vice-Pres. 


Mauney-Steel Company | 
COTTON YARNS REG. U. 8S. PAT. OFF. 


DIRECT FROM SPINNERS TO CONSUMER 


237 Chesnut Street Philadeiphia, Pa. R O L L E R & A L F 


Eastern Office, 336 Grosvernor Bidg., Providence, R. |. 


Southern Office: Cherryville, N. C. R. NEUMANN & CO. 
MILLS DESIRING DIRECT Hoboken, N. J. 
y » ODUCT SOLD UNDER T Ww 
WL, PLEASE COMMUNICATE. Direct Factory Representatives in the Seuth 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE SPECIALTY CO., Greenville, 8. C. 


| 
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EMPLOYMENT BUREA{J 


The fee for joining our employment bureau for three months is $2.00 which will 
also cover the cost of carrying a smal! advertisement for two weeks 


If the applicant is a subscriber to the Southern Textile Bulletin and his subscription 
is paid up to the date of his joining the employment bureau the above fee is only $1.00 

During the three month's membership we send the applicant notices of al vacancies 
in the position which he desires and carry small advertisements for two weeks 


WANT position as overseer spinning. Ten 
years with one large company, as over- 
seer. Age 43. Experienced in yarns 6 
to 30s. White and colored. Waste of 
all kinds. Best references. No. 5767. 


WANT position as overseer carding, or 
seconé -han@ tm iarge mill. 28. 
Single. Ten years experience as second 
hand. card grinder and speeder fixer. 
No. 6768. 

WANT position as overseer carding. Ex- 

perienced in carded and combed yarns. 

Age 36. Good references No. 5769. 


—— 


WANT position as superintendent, or as 
overseer carding and spinning, or as 
overseer carding. Best record and ref- 
erences. No. §770. 


= 


WANT position as winder, long chain 
quilling or dresser. Present and form- 
er employers will recommend me. No. 
5771. 

WANT position as superintendent of 
small mill, or office manager. Young, 
ambitious, progressive, energetic, and 
experienced. Now employed but wish to 
change. No. 5772. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
small mill, or as overseer carding. Age 
35. Ic. 8S. graduate. 12 years on 
present job. Would only change for 
better paying position. No. 5773. 


WANT position as cotton piece goods 
dyer. 12 years experience all colors 
cotton pilece goods and raw _ stock. 
Graduate chemist. Married. Available 
6n short notice. Good references. No. 
5574. 


WANT position as master mechanic or 
electrician. or as assistant in large mill. 
19 years on present job. Prefer electri- 
cally driven plant, but familiar with 
steam plants. Go anywhere, but prefer 
the Carolinas. No. 5775. 


WANT position as overseer spinning. 
Experienced on carded and combed 
yarns 4s to 80s 12 years overseer— 
eight with present company. Best 
references. No. 5776. 


WANT position as carder or spinner or 
both. Seven years experience as sec- 
ond hand and five as overseer. Best 
references. No. 5777. 


WANT position as overseer spinning or 
as isstant in large mill. Experienced 
and strictly sober. Will go anywhere 
in the South. References. No. 5778. 


WANT position as overseer weaving, or 
as second hand in large mill. 20 years 
experience on plain and fancy weaves. 


cor 


I. Cc. S. graduate. No. 5779. 


WANT position as superintendent or as 
carder and spinner. Experienced on 
plain weaves, carding and spinning. 15 
years experience as overseer and 
superintendent. lL. graduate. 
References. No. 5780. 


WANT position as overseer spinning. 
spooling, warping, winding. Experi- 
enced on carded and combed yarns. 14 
years with one company. Efficient, 
sober, reliable and available. Best 
references. No. 5781. 


WANT position as overseer spinning or 
as second hand, in large mill. Four 
years with Beaumont Mills, Spartan- 
burg. Four at Gaffney, over three at 
Reidsville, N. C. Familiar with yarns 
up to 48s. Refer to my employers. No. 

82. 


WANT position as overseer carding and 
spinning. Experienced on white and 
colored work, coarse or fine. Best refer- 
soe as to character and ability. No. 
5783. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. Ten 
years on a wide variety of goods. 
Familiar with wide and narrow looms 
lieferencea Nov 


WANT position as plain weaver. Age 37 
lo years as overseer. Married. Go any- 
where if there are good schools and 
churches No. 5785. 


WANT position as spinner, spooler, twis- 
ter, winder Married. 17 years with 
present company. Good manager help 
Would accept position as second hand 
in large mill if pay is right. No. 5786 

WANT position as superintendent or as 
overseer Weaving. Experienced on two 
and four harness goods, plain white and 
colored, any numbers. No fancies. No 


WANT position as carder or spinner, or 
both, or as second hand in large mill 
Want a day job. Age 33. Three years 
on present job as carder and spinner. 
Married, good references No. 5788 


WANT position as master mechanic. Age 
46. 12 years experience. Na. 5789. 

WANT position as stenographer, shipping 
or general office work. Lady of 12 years 
experience on present textile job. Best 
references. No. 5790 

WANT position as shipping clerk, cotton 
grader or warehouse man. Seven years 
with present employer teferences, No 
5791 

WANT position as superintendent 20 
years experience on all classes of white, 
colored and fancy goods, cotton and 
rayon. Best references. No. 5792 


years experience on cotton, rayon and 
silk. I .c. S. diploma. Age 35. Married 
On present job two years. No. 5793 


WANT position as overseer weaving and 
designing. Age 30. Ten years experience 
on Stafford, Draper and C. & K. looms 
References. No. 5794 

WANT position as overseer spinning. 
experienced, capable and the very best 
of references. No. 5795 


WANT position as overseer carding and 
spinning—or either one. 18 years on 
present job. Experienced on white and 
colors. Good references. No. 5796 

WANT position AS overseer cloth roo 
Experienced and capable and depend- 
able. No. 5797 

WANT position as superintnedent, or 
overseer carding in a large mill. No 

WANT position as overseer, second hand 

or would accept position as loom fixer 
till something better turns up. Experi- 
enced overseer and guarantee satisfac - 
tion. References from former employ- 
NO 5799 


WANT position as carder or spinner—or 
both. 15 years on carded and combed 
yarns. Three years as superintendent 
yarn mill. References. No. 5800 


WANT position as overseer carding. Age 
23. Ten years experience in carding, 
ecard grinding, speeder fixing, etc. Sin- 
gle. Good references. No. 5801. 
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Riverside, Dan River Mills 
Reduce Officers’ Salaries 


Danville, Va.—The Riverside and 
Dan River Cotton Mills, located 
here, announce through the directo- 
rate that the board has decided upon 
further reductions of salaries of all 
officials, ranging from 25 to 33 1-3 
per cent, including the salary of the 
president, H. B. Fitzgerald. This 
action is taken, it is said, to further 
the program of economy. Two of 
the units of this corporation out of 
five have suspended operations, with 
drastic curtailment in the others. It 
is reported that these mills, normally 
employing 4,500 persons, have been 
operating at about 50 per cent of 
capacity since August 1. 


arolina Cotton Week 


Anderson, S. C.—Much interest 
has been manifested throughout the 
State of South Carolina this month 
in the celebration of “Cotton Prod- 
ucts Week,” the plans having been 
mapped out by J. A. Mitchell, presi- 
dent of the South Carolina Commer- 
cial Secretary Association. This 
project, Mr. Mitchell believes, should 
bring about better business condi- 
tions. This campaign has been and 
is being carried out through the 
newspapers, Associated Press, mer- 
chants’ advertisements, radio and 
many other mediums. The people 
have been encouraged to purchase a 
shirt, handkerchief, sheets, overalls 
or anything made of cotton during 
the “Cotton Products Week.”’ 


THE RIGHT WAY TO TRAVEL 


is by train. The safest. Most 
comforable. Most reliable. Costs 
less. Inquire of Ticket Agents 
regarding greatly reduced fares 
for short trips. 

SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


Special Low Fares 
Charlotte 


To 
Washington, D. C. $21.80 
Baltimore, Md. 24.00 
Philadelphia, Pa. 29.15 
Atlantic City, N. J. 32.25 
New York, N. Y. ) 34.05 
Chicago, Il. 49.62 
Detroit, Mich. 45.67 
Cleveland, O. 43.20 
Toledo, O. 43.20 


And Return Within 30 Days 
Tickets Sold Every Saturday 


JUNE—JULY—AUGUST 


SEABOARD 


it 
| 
| 
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“STANDARD” 
—THE MOST EBCONOMICAL 


Your Money! Where does it go—to replacements or PROFITS? 


An important item in any balance sheet is the 
cost of machinery replacements and repairs. Yet 
in many plants a large slice of ‘‘depreciation”’ 
can be turned to ‘‘profits’’ by better preserving 
machinery life and efficiency through better 
and more careful lubrication. ‘‘Standard” 
Lubricants cost more per pound and per gallon 


than some others—but mill owners and oper- 
ators everywhere are finding that this slight 
extra first cost earns big dividends in cutting 


repairs and replacements. 
When any product of petroleum is sold under the 
name, ‘‘Standard,’’ you can be sure of its uni- 
formity and high quality. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF NEW JERSEY 


— Spindles 


“STANDARD” Spindle Oil 
— klectric Motors 


“STANDARD” Renown Engine Oil 


“STANDARD” Ario Compressor Oil—Air Compressors 


“STANDARD” Motor Oil & Greases — Trucks 
“STANDARD” Belt Dressing — Leather Belts 


“STANDARD” Mill-Cot Lubricant 
and ““STANDARD” Loom Oil 
“STANDARD” Atlantic Red Oil 
“STANDARD” Turbine Oil 
“STANDARD” Esso Cylinder Oil 


— Looms 

—Comb Boxes 

— Turbines 

— Steam Cylinders 


A complete line of oils for mill lubrication 


It is hard to teach an old 
dog new tricks— 


That’s that— 


But—with the manufacturer who has piled 
up years of good experience behind him, it 


is another story. 


When you consult Roy upon textile grind- 
ing equipment you receive the benefit of 
more than 60 years experience in. this highly 


specialized held of manufacture. 


B.S. ROY & SON COMPANY 
ESTABLISHED 1868 
WORCESTER MASS., U.S. A. 


Are your travelers 
riding a roller coaster? 


rings with flanges make 


roHer 


prohibits running the spindles fast enough to properly 


Worn spinning wavy your 


travelers “ride a coaster.” Traveler trouble 
twist the maximum delivery of the rolls without undue 
number of ends down. Replace worn rings with new 
DIAMOND FINISH Rings, and get maximum produc- 


tion from your frames! 


ROY Standard since Whitinsville 
TEXTILE GRINDERS 


SPINNING RING CO, 


al <A 
STANDARD © LUBRICANTS 
SPINNING 
A 
>= 
\A 
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It Must Be Clean 


If rayon fabric is to be dyed in delicate 
shades it must be clean to avoid streaked 
goods or uneven dyeing. 


The 


and Service 


Textile AThalies 


are so perfectly soluble and so absolutely 
free rinsing that they completely remove | 
all the impurities from the fabric leaving | 
it so clean that the most deli- 
cate shagles are even, bright, 
and clear, 


Ask your supply man for 
“WYANDOTTE” 


The J. B. Ford Co., Sole Mfrs., Wyandotte, Mich. 


Continuous Automatic Extractor 


This apparatus consists of a ruggedly mounted pair of 12” 
diameter compound lever weighted squeeze rolls, with ad- 
justable feed and doffer aprons, to which bleach or dye liquor 
saturated cotton or wool is continuously delivered by an 
Automatic Feed and by which the maximum percentage of 
such contained liquid is squeezed from the fibres and runs to 
waste or is recovered as the situation demands 


Why not employ this modern Extractor in vour dyvehouse? 


C. G. SARGENT’S SONS CORP. 


Graniteville. Mass. 


Builders of Cotton Stock Drying Machines 
and Yarn Conditioning Machines 


Fred Southern Representative, Chariotte. N. C. 


1866 —___- - -1930 


There is But One Best in Everything 


“Tuffer” 
Card Clothing 


You cannot afford to operate your cards without at 


least trying a set of this celebrated card Clothing. 


Once tried, always used 


Howard Bros. 


Manufacturing Company 
Established 1866 


Home Office and Factory. Worcester, Mass. 


Branches: 


Atlanta, Ga. (Factory) Philadelphia, Pa. 


fil 
é hay 
bin 
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REMOVING 
And 


bed 
| ERECTING 
bin 
i all kinds of Textile Machinery—regardless of size & 
f or location—is easy and safe with our Modern & 
Equipment and Expert Mechanics. * 
During the past year we have Serviced Textile eB 
Mills from Massachusetts to Mississippi, assisting 
“ them in Dismantling, Transferring and Erecting & 
their machinery. = 
- 
: lf we can serve you write, wire or telephone for 
2 detailed information. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co., Inc. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
We Manufacture, Overhaul and Repair 
~- Cotton Mill Machinery | 
“| W. H. MONTY, P. S. MONTY. : 
Pres. and Treas. Vice-Pres. 
int 
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News of the Mill Villages 


NEWBERRY, 58. C. 


G. H. Hart, Mill Empleyee, New in 
New York to Negotiate Sale of 
Very Old Violin 


What is believed to be one of the 
oldest violins in this section of the 
country was exhibited the past week 
by G. H. Hart, textile mill operative, 
of Newberry. 

His closest friends at the Mollohon 
Mill village, where he works said that 
he left here the latter part of the 
week for Union and from there to 
gether with a jeweler at that place 
will go to New York City 4m an cn- 
deavor to sell the instrument at a 
fancy price. The imstrument, it is 
stated by several was manufactured 
in 1640, has an excellent and clear 
tone and is in good repair, 

Mr; Hart is-on a two weeks vaca- 
tion and-it is stated that his jeweler 
friend in Union is in hopes of dispos- 
ing of the instrument for around $50,- 
000. They state that only seven of 
the mstruments were ever made and 
that the others which were sold 
brought a high figure. It is*further 
stated that the jeweler at Union isso 
thoroughly sold on the imstrument 
that he agreed to accompany Mr. Hart 
to New York City in an endeavor to 
sell it and that he is not to share in 
the profits of the sale unless it 
brought over $10,000. It is further 
rumored among his friends at the mill 
village that he refused an offer of 
$3,000 for the instrument very recent- 
ly. He will endeavor to have someone 
play the instrument over the radio in 
New York, it is stated. Mr. Hart, it 
is understood, received the instrument 
from his father and it has been an 
heirloom in his family, his grand- 
father brought it to this country from 
the country. 


DIALECT 
Negro: I wants to get a plastah. 
Clerk; Do you want one of. our 
porus plasters ? 
Négro: No suh, I wants one of de 
best ones. | 


PORTERDALE, GA. 


Ball Teams Lose Games 


All of Porterdale’s baseball players 
had an off day last Saturday. The 
threé teams played and lost. The 
showing was better than heretofore, 
the Empire outfit especially putting 
up a stiff fight against Commerce, but 
getting the smal! end of the sccre, 
which was 6 to 3. 


THE BUILDER 


An old man going a lone highway, : 

Came at evening cold and grey, 

To a Chasm vast and deep and wide; 

The old man crossed in the twilight 
dim, 

The sullen stream had no fears jor him. 

But when he had crossed he turned 
aside , 

And built a bridge to span the tide .. . 

“Old Man,” said a fellow pilgrim near, 

“You. dre wasting your time with 
building here 

You never again will pass this way. 

Your journey will end with the close 
of the day. 

You have crossed the chasm wide, 

Why build you this bridge alt even 
tide?” 

The buiider lijted his old grey head. | 

“Good friend, in the way that I have 
come,” he said, 

“There followeth after me, today, 

A youth whose feet must pass thsi way. 

The stream that has been as naught to 


me, 

May, to the fair haired youth, a pit- 
fall be. 

He, too, must cross in the twilight dim. 

Good friénd, I’m building the bridge 
for him.” 


~John T. Foley. 


Kirkland got off with a bad start. 
Big Digby relieved him and kept the 
rivals in check pretty well the re- 
mainder of the game. This Dicby is 
going to be heard of as a pitcher. 

The Tri-County team lost to Con- 
yers, 7 to 3. The boys played hard 
but just couldn’t make enough runs. 

The Hustlers went down at Mag- 
nate, 9 to 8.. A return game for this 
week has been arranged. 


LAURENS, §&. C. 


Watts Mill News 


Dear Aunt Becky: 

We are just running four days a 
week, but everybody seems to be con- 
tented, hoping that times will gét 
better. The men go around smiling 
like their mothers-in-law were dead. 
But they just have fishing on the 
brain. 

On last Tuesday evening the Moth- 
ets Club gave all the children in the 
community a watermelon slicing on 
the community house lawn. Friday 
night, the Mothers Club and Girls 
Club enjoyed a moonlight picnic to- 
gether. 

The W. M. U. met with Mr. Hat- 
tie Garrette, Thursday night, at her 
home on Wright street. 

Mr. and Mrs. Jodie Gosette, Wilton 
Gossette atid Mr. and Mrs. Yancy 
Gosette, spent last Sunday in Hen- 
dersonville, N. C. 

Mr. and Mrs. Sam Wilson and fami- 
ly of Drayton, spent the week-end 
with Mrs. G. H. Stewart. 

Mr. and Mrs. Lam Roberts and 
family of Bath; spent last Sunday 
with Mr. and Mrs. Wallace Splawn. 

Mr. and Mrs. Lee Weeks and fami-~ 
ly, of Dunean spent the week-end with 
relatives. 

Mr. and Mrs. Will Tumblin and Mrs. 
Maude Hullender of Dufiean, are 
visiting relatives. 

Mr. and Mrs. Wade Bryant of Vir- 
ginia, are Visiting Rev. and Mrs. 
Jodie A. Martin. 

Miss Bettie Richards is spending 
her vacation at the Mansion. 

The majority of us have the time, 
the inclination, the laziness, and such 
other qualifications as may be heces- 
sary to a long and far-flung vacation; 
but, a careful study of the situation 
reveals the fact that there are some, 


or at least one other requisite in-~ 


which we fall shart! 
BOOTS. 


(Boots we must have your ‘full 
name.—Aunt Becky.) 


< 
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Becky Ann's Own Page 


TODAY 
Today’s the only time to do; 
The only hour that’s near! 
For yesterday’s forever through! 
Tomorrow’s never here! 
He wins, who sees each moment's 
needs, 
And meets them—fair and true! 
Aye, now’s the time for mighty deeds! 
Today’s the day to do! 
—Melville Sloan. 


Isn’t the above a sweet little poem? 
Someone has said that “those who 
have suffered most, serve best.” Sure- 
ly I should give good service then, for 
I have had plenty of troubles and 
much anguish. Father, sister daught- 
er, husband—all gone within a short 
time. and mother almost blind, and 
very feeble. She’s coming to me, to- 
day, and I shall try my best to make 
her comfortable and happy,—bless 
her dear heart. Such a precious good 
Mother she has always been, but now 
in her “second childhood,” and” at 
times temperamental. Age: 79. 


“He wins who sees each moment’s 
needs 
And meets them square and true.” 


So much needed, each moment—so 
much to do,—and we so weak and 
helpless! 


But God is good, friends are true, 
and somehow we get courage to “keep 
on keeping on,” and hope, like a ray 
of sunshine, lights the way for each 
new step in the dark. ; 


PASSAGES FROM THE DIARY OF 
A DOLLAR 


A curious and practical citizen of a 
country town some time ago attached 
a slip of paper bearing his name and 
address to a dollar bill with the fol- 
lowing request: 


“Will everyone receiving this dollar 
make a notation of its use on the 
blank space below?” 


Then he spent the dollar with a 
grocer. 


In just ten days the dollar found 
its way back to the sender, and it 
bore notations showing that it had 
been spent five times for theaters, 
five for cigarettes, three for salaries, 
three for ice cream, twice for men’s 
furnishings, twice for haircuts; once 
for face powder, once for dog biscuits. 

The dollay had been spent twenty- 
five times in ten days, but it never got 
into church. It started new and crisp 
and came back wrinkled and dejected. 
—Contributed. 


Remember your friends. Let them 
a the Home Section after you read 


LYDIA MILL SUNSHINE CLUB, 
“CLINTON, 8S. C. 
This Club Is Doing Excellent Com- 
munity Work 


lar monthly meeting at the home of 
Mrs. J. A. Mills om Church street, 
Tuesday evening, August 19, 1930. 
On account of the candidates speaking 
in town, there were only eleven mem- 
bers present. Mrs. B. D. Cox opened 
the meeting by reading a few verses 
of scripture. Miss Nellie Cole led in 
prayer, After which the minutes was 
réad and the roll called by the secre- 
tary. The collection Was $2.30. 

On Sunday, August 17, 1930. Dr. 
F. D. Jones, pastor of Lydia Presby- 
terian Church donated to the Sun- 
shine Club the collection that was 
taken up on that day, which was 
$2.01, which makes the total collection 
$4.31. It was reported that a good 
number of trays had been given out, 
also a large number of visits to the 
sick. About 25 bushels of irish pota- 
toes and about 6 bushels of beets were 
donated to the club last month which 
was distributed out to the needy. 
Clothes and ~other things also have 
been given out by the club. 

On Tuesday night, July 29, 1930, 
the club sold ice cream, cake and 
sandwiches on the mill dawn which 
added $10.25 to the club’s funds. 

Since the last meeting. in July, 
1930, a total of $17.47 has been used 
of the clubs funds in buying Yroceries, 
ice and medicines for families im the 
community. The club now has in its 
treasury the total of $32.24. 


NELLIE COLE, Sec. & Trea. 


LOOKING ’EM OVER 


By Uncle Ned 


Folks, I’ve been thinking how much 
we could help to better the textile 
situation if everybody would wear 
cotton clothes, from goods made at 
home. 


Governor Gardner has been empha- 
sizing the need of “living at home, 
and boarding at the same place.” Why 
not put on a campaign to boost. cotton 
goods made in Southern mills? 


Folks, if we would do this, then the 
mills would go te booming, and people 
now walking the streets idle “and 
hungry, would be able to find employ- 
ment at*decent wages. 

We have simply got.to wear more 
cotton clothes, or we are surely head- 
ed for the rocks. 

Just think what would happen if 
our women folks would wear cotton 
underwear and cotton dresses, made, 
say a few inches longer than last 
year’s styles. And the men should 
scorn silk shirts and buy only cotton. 

If, all over the South, people would 


wnite in‘ this plan and buy all the 
eotton clothes they can, we would-soon 
see again the smiling face of Pros- 
perity. 


WHY NOT? 

If a female duke is a duchess, 

Would a female spook be a spuckess ? 

And if a male goose is a gander, 

Then would a male tioose be a man- 
der? 

If water you freeze is frozen, 

Is the maiden you squeeze, then squo- 
zen? 

lf a thing you break is broken, 

Would a thing you take be token” 

If the plural of child is children, 

Would the plural of wild be wildren? 

If a number of cows are cattle, 

Would a number of bows be battle? 

If a man who makes plays is a play- 
wright, 

Would a man who makes hay be a 
haywright ? 

If a pefson who fails is a failure, 

Would a person who quails be a quail- 
ure ? 

If the apple you bite is bitten, 

Would the battle you fight be fitten? 

And if a young cat isa kitten, 

Then would a young rat be a ritten? 

If a person who spends is a spend- 
thrift, 

Would a person who lends be a lend- 
thrift ? 

If drinking too much makes a drunk- 
ard, 

Would thinking too much make a 
thunkard ? 

But why pile on the confusion? 

Still, I'd like to ask im conclusion: 

If a chap from New York is a New 


Yorker, 
Would a fellow from Cork be a Cork- 
er? —Walter G. Doyt. 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 


Proximity Community Activities 


The Proximity Cooking class for 
women was hostess Thursday evening 
at a surprise birthday party for Miss 
Frank Holman. Because of the -rain 
the bungalow was used. <A delightful 
picnic supper was served during which 
time two beautifully decorated cakes 
were presented to Miss Holman. The 
first was. made by Miss Wyche and 
the second was made by Mrs. John 
Cobb and presented by Miss Beam. 


The latter part of the evening was 
spent in playing games. Those pres- 
ent were: Mrs. John Cobb, Mrs. 
Archie Bass, Mrs. Stanley Self; Mrs. 
Ed. Swaney, Mrs. Lanning, Mrs. 
Walter Kincaid, Mrs. Gardner, Mrs. 
Jake Mashburn, Mrs. Bill Dennis, Mrs. 
John. Brady; Mrs. C. N. Shaw, Mrs. 
Russell, Mrs. N. 8. Richards, of South 
Carolina, Mrs. Maggie Maness, Mrs. 
Exie Cain, Mrs. Turner Seawell. 


; 
- The Sunshine Chub held their regu- 
aby 
| 
| 
> 
» 
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Lydia Mill News ~ 

Miss Lillian Phillips spent the 
week-end with her sister, Mrs. Boyd 
Patterson. 

Mrs. W. T. Austin spent Sunday in 
Spartanburg. 

Miss Nellie Swygert of Greenwood, 
spent the week-end with Miss Velma 
Thomas. 

Mr. and Mra, W. P- Mauldin and 
children spent the week-end in Niné- 
ty-Six as the guests of Mr. Mauldin’s 
parents. 

Miss. Alice Garrett had as her 
week-end guest, Miss Ada Bell Holtz- 
claw. 

Mrs. B. D. Cox has returned to her 
home on Church street after an ex- 
tendéd visit to relatives m Anderson 


_and Marietta. She was accompanied 


home by her sister, of Marietta. 

Rev. and Mrs. C. R. Anderson had 
as their guests for a few days this 
week, Mr. and Mrs. Walter Reese, Mr. 
and Mrs. George Anderson of Pickens 
and Mr. and Mrs. Frank Anderson of 
Ninety-Six. 

Mr. and Mrs. W. N. Bobo have as 
their guest for the week, Mrs. Aman- 
da Dukes of Sedalia. 


Mrs. Hoyt Bagwell, after visiting 
her mother, Mrs. Lula Abercrombie, 
has returned\td her home in. Simpson- 
ville. 


Miss Frezil Thomas has returned to 
her home after a visit to her aunt in 
St. Matthews. 


Friends of B. D. Cox are giad to 
know that he is at work again, after 
haying been under treatment at John- 
son City, Tenn. 

Mr. ¢ 4d Mrs. J. F. Dean and family 
have returned from a few weeks’ visit 
to Asheville, 

Friends of Sam Cauble are very 
sorry to know that he is not getting 
along as nicely as was hoped. 


Mrs. A. E. McLendon has returned 


to her home in Columbia, after visit- 


ing Miss Beatrice Coward. 


Mrs. Ruth Davis and little son, Wii- 
liam have been visiting Mr. and Mrs. 
L. W. Davis for the past week. 


Mr. and Mrs. W. N. Bobo and 
daughters, Myrtle and Carrie, and 
Mrs. Amanda Dukes spent Tuesday 
in Columbia. 


On last Friday night the Laurinton 
Epworth League union met with the 
Lydia League: The devotional meet- 
ing was tonducted by Dr. Dudley 
Jones. A businéss meeting was then 
followed by a Social hour and refresh- 
ments. 


“The Presbyterian meeting conduct- 
ed by Dr. Dudley.dones was a great 
suceess. At the Sunday morning and 
evening services, Mr. William Jacobs 
led the sifiging. Mrs. Arthur Cope- 
land sang a special song at the eve- 
ning service. 

Robert Bobo spent Tuesday with 
little Harry Hudson. 
Rev. C/ R. Anderson left Monday 
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for Pomaria where he will conduct a 
revival meeting. 

Mr. and Mrs. W. M. Southern and 
little son, and Mr. and Mrs. Ernest 
Southern and little daughter, of Mon- 
roe, N. ©., were recent guests of Mrs. 
Resa and Miss Nellie Cole. 

Miss Myrtle Bobo spent the week- 
end in Chester. 

Mr. Moody and Julian Porter are 
visiting their uncle and aunt. Rev. and 
Mrs. C..R. Anderson. 

Mr. and Mrs. W. N. Bobo had as 
their dinner guests on Sunday, 
Messrs. W. J. Murphy; J. L. Murphy, 
Estes and F. Murphy, all of 
Cross Keys. 

Friends of Miss Nellie Cole are glad 
that she is able to be up again after 
an iliness of a few days. 

Mrs. Pauline, Lawson and her moth- 
ér, Mrs. Austin, were in Laurens last, 
week where they attended the funeral! 
of James Blakely. 

Mr. and Mrs. £. B. Murphy and lit- 
tle daughter, Louise, are visiting in 
Ellijay, Ga. . 

Mrs. Azile McLendon and family 
spent the past week in Greenwood. 
They were accompanied home by 
Misses Mellie Lee and Maude McLen- 
don. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. R. Cobb spent the 
week-end in Gaffney. 


Miss Helen Godfrey is visiting Mr. 
and Mrs. C. Brage. 


Mr. and Mrs. L. W. Davis spent Fri- 
day in Greenville. 


Mrs. A. E. McLendon of Columbia, 
is spending the week with Miss Be- 
atrice Coward. 


Born to Mr. and Mrs. Dorroh Hair- 
ston, on Sunday, a son. 


Mr. and Mrs. Clarence Oakley and 
little son of Géldville, visited Mr. and 
Mrs. Sidney Oakley on Sunday. 


Friends of Sam Cauble will be glad 
to know that he is getting along nice- 
ly after a recent illness. 


Rev. C. R. Anderson has returned 
to his home, after conducting a re- 
vival service at Lexifigton. 


This community Had the pleasure 
of hearing the South Laurens Sing- 
ing convention on Sunday afternoon. 


Dr. Dudley Jones, pastor of the 
Presbyterian church, is conducting a 
series of services each evening this 
week at 7:30. On Monday night che 
people had the pleasure of hearing 
Mr. Frank McCravy and sister, Miss 
Margaret McCravy, singer and ac- 
companist. 

Miss Mary Thomas of Whitmiré is 
visiting Miss Velma Thomas. 

Roy Sanders has returned from a 
visit to his parents in Union. 

Mr. and Mrs. Dessie Wilkes are re- 
ceiving congratulations on the birth 
of a daughter, on August 11. 


NELLIE. 


Read the Home Section—then pass 
it along. 


SPINDALE, N. C. 


Spencer Mill Worker Found Dead In 
Prayer Grove With Bible On 
His Knees 


One of the largest crowds to ever 
assemble at the Spencer Baptist 
church, Spindale, was present on 
Monday afternoon at 1 o’clock for the 
funeral services of Dillon Mode, 22, 
who was killed by lightning Saturday 
afternoon, August 16. KH is estimat- 
ed that nearly 1,000 people attended. 
His pastor, the Rev. M. M. Huntley, 
Was in charge of the services, and 
burial followed at the Green River 
Baptist church cemetery, near the 
Rutherford-Polk county line. 


Mr. Mode’s death is one of the most 
unusual ever to occur in this county. 
Saturday about 1 p. m., he left his 
home in Spindale and told his wife 
that he would be back about 4:30 
p: m., as he was going down to Prayer 
Grove near the ball park. When he 
did not arrive at 7:30, a search was 
made for him and he was found dead, 
leaning against a small oak tree with 
his feet under him, as if he had been 
kneeling in. prayer when the fatal 
stroke came. A Bible was found on 
his knees, open at the 5th chapter of 
Ephesians, also a Sunday School 
Teacher’s book ahd a hymn book. The 
latter was open at a hymn, “The Old 
Rugged Cross,” which was a favorite 
hymn of Mr. Mode. . 


Thé county coroner, W. C. Hightow- 
er, and county physician, Dr. J. C. 
Twitty, were summoned, but they 
pronounced his death due to a stroke 
of lightning and thought an inquest 
Was unnecessary. There was a scar 
onthe back of his neck and other 
scars on his back and hips, also one 
on his foot. Mode had a habit of going 
to this altar for prayer, sometimes 
alone and often with.a party of six 
other men. 


It is thought that he was struck be- 
tween 1 and 2 o’clock, as a heavy 
cloud was up at that time. Both trees 
that were close by showed that they 
had been struck by the lightning. 


Mode, who was a faithful mill em- 
ployee of the Spencer Mills, had been 
living in Spindale about three years. 
He came to this county from Ken- 
tucky, and leaves his widow and one 
brother, Teddie Mode, of Spindale. He 
married Miss Gertrude Liles, of Polk 
county, daughter of Bud Liles. He 
was a teacher of the Womefri’s class 
of the Spencer Baptist Sunday school 
and was president of the Baptist 
Young People’s Union. He was a 
model young man and helped to held 
cottage prayer meetings in the com- 
munity and was scheduled to help in 
ohe Saturday night. A week prior 
to his death six other young men and 
Mode went to the same arbor for a 


“season of prayer and scripture read- 


ing. It happened that he went alone 


Saturday afternoon. 
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AACON, GA. 


Overseer W. A. Hunt, of Number Two, 
Takes Wolf Cubs for An Outing 
Thursday night of last week Over- 

seer W. A. Hunt, of Number Two, 

took the Wolf Cubs oft to the farm 
of Willie C. Harris and the boys were 


turned loose in the melon patch. 


Later the melons were cut and eat- 
en and it would never do to tell how 
much, rather how many. the boys put 
down. 


Mr. Hunt gaid he thought he could 
eat watermelons, but found several 
boys who could show him a trick or 
two. 


Jap. Favite of Number Two, Dies 
Proved His Worth 


Jap. is dead. Nothing that has hap- 
pened at Number Two in recent years 
has causéd so much genuine sorrow 
for Jap was the friend of everybody. 
He was the pet bulldog of Overseer 
C. 8S. Haygood and for years has fol- 
lowed his master to Number Two and 
remained “on. the. job” until meal 
time, when he’d join Mr. Haygood for 
the trip home. 

Tuesday Jap passed away and was 
buried- out in the woods near the 
woods near the Number Two scout hut 
at the scout camp grounds on the 
Columbus road. Jap went on week- 
end and over-night hikes as regular- 
ly as Mr. Haygood, who is scout- 
master of the Number Two troop. 

Another pet may be gotten by Mr. 
Haygood but it won’t be easy to get 
another Jap. The dog had winning 
ways and had firmly established him- 
self in the affections of all who knew 
him, 


HIS FATAL DIVE 


By David Pressley, Comer, Ga. 


He was in the river bathing 
With some other boys, too, 
When he made the wicked statement 
“T will swim hell through and 
through ;” 
With an oath on his lips that moment 
From the great spring board “he 
jumped 
To dive down in the water, 
But a rock crevice he bumped. 


There his head was holding tightly 
So he could not move from there 
Soon his lifeless. body was lifted 
From the water’s cool and clear; 
With his sins all unforgiven 
Without a moment to _pray 
He went to face the Savior 
In the final Judgment day. 


Dear people now take warning 
From this young man’s sad fate, 
And prepare to meet your Maker 
‘Before it is too late; 
Sad death may now be near you, 
May snateh’ you from this life 
Then ’twill be sad, dear reader 
If you do not know the Christ. 
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SHANNON, GA. 


Seuthern-Brighton Mills 
Dear Aunt Becky: 

It has been a long time since we 
wrote you.and a lot has happened. 

We Gre sorry to say our. mill is 
only running four days. a week but 
we are hoping it will start up soon. 

Mr. and Mrs. L.. B: Jolley have re- 
turned from their vacation ‘after 
spending several days with their 
daughter, Mrs. Robert E Lee of Day- 
tonia Beach, Fia. 

Mr. and Mrs. George Goode have «e- 
turned from their vacation -after 
spending several days with his sister. 

Mr. and) Mrs. Claude White have 
returned from their. vacation after 
spending several days with his par- 
ents and other relatives of Adairsville. 

Mr, and Mrs. L. D. Jolley of At- 
lanta, were the guests of Mr. and Mrs. 
L. B. Jolley, Monday. 

Mr. R. A. Wooten who has been 
spending several menths with his 
sister in- Tuscon, Ariz., has returned 
and reported having a Very nice trip. 

Mr. Robert E. Lee, of Jacksonville, 
Fla., who works for F. B. Woof. Drug 
Company, is spending several days 
with his father-in-law, Mr. L. B. 
Jolley. 

Mr. S. A. Austin is on his vacation 
this week, visiting his mother in Ala- 
bama. 

Mrs. J. L. Anding of Birmingham, 
Ala., is spending the week with her 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. L. B: Jolley. 

Mrs. W. W. Sams has returned from 
her vacation. after spending several 
weeks with her son, Mr. Howard Sams 
of Cleveland, Ohio. 

Miss Irene King and her aunt, Miss 
Rubie Teems, have returned from 
their vacation after spending several 
days with their brother, Mr. ‘Clifford 
King and Mr. Henry Teems of Adairs- 
ville, Ga. 

Our president, Mr. L. J. Kelly has 
bought. a beautiful Packard car. 

Mr. and Mrs. Walter Sanders has 
returned ofter spending several days 
with his mother-in-law in Tennessee. 

Mr. T. J. Kelly has returned after 
spending several days on a business 
trip. 

Our Sunday schoo! is just domg fine 
and we hope fit will keep growimg; we 
Invite everyone out to take part in it. 

Miss Mary Joe Watson who works 
for Brittain Bros., has returned from 
her vacation after spending several 
days with her mother. 


Mr. and Mrs. Coffee are on their 
vacation this week“ind we aré hoping 
they will have a very nice time. Will 
tell you all about it when they réturn. 

Patsy and Her Pals. 


WAIT, WEIGHT! 

We saw a lady, more than pleasing- 
ly plump, huffily leaving a filling sta- 
tion’ where she had asked for two 
quarters of oil; when the attendant 
asked her: “What kind do you want, 
heavy 7?” 


FLYING FOOLS 


(By David Presley, Comer, Ga.) 
Often on the highway, 

We meet him as he goes, 
A-flying through the country, 

How dangerous no one knows. 
He jumps across the bridges, 

He swings around the curves, 
At forty miles per hour, 

Oh, what an’awful nerve. 


He drives so fast and reckless, 
His vision speed must mar, 

He cannot see the signal, 
In time to stop his car. 

He claims to be a sane man, 
When driving on the road, 

But no one would bélieve it, 
Who nee with him wotld ride. 


He drinks a glass of whiskey, 
E’er he leaves his-abode, 

He cranks his old Ford flivver, 
And starts dut on the road. 

And whenhe meets another, 
He will not turn for him, 

The man. must either dodge him, 
Or bump into him then. 


Oh, listen now, good people, 
Whenever you meet this man, 
Turn your car from the highway, _ 
As far then as you can. 
The flying fools are many, 
As you can plainly see, 
And they may cause you trouble, 
Tho’ careful you may be. 


The flying fools are: busy, 


travel.day and night, 
And when by chance you meet him, 
Don’t try to hold your right. 
But let him pass on by .you, 
And then your steps retrace, 
And keep wateh for another, 
Who might be near that place. 


HE KNEW WHAT HE WANTED 


A few days after Harry’s mother 
came home from the hospital with a 
brand new baby, Harry féll and broke 
his arm. 

As the family doctor was lifting the 
little fellow out of the car to take him 
into the hospital, Harry asked the 
doctor if he must go im there. 

“Yes, but don’t worry; laddie; the 
hospital’s a nice place and we. will 
soon fix you up,” replied the physi- 
cian. 

“All right, doctor, but if I have to 
go to the hospital, I want-a, pup—tI 
don't want a baby.” ad 


Billy and David were eating water- 
melon. David was seen to hold-a 
delicious piece in his hand and look 
at it sorrowfully... 


“What is the matter?” Billy asked. 
“My mouth wants some more water- 
melon, but my stomach won't hold it,” 


~was David's sorrowful reply. 


Show your friends the Home Sec- 
tion. They'll like it too, 


August 28, - 
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FROM BALL ROOM 
TO WEAVE ROOM 


By Ethel Thomas 


= “Calling the house keeper and assuming an I-know-all- 


about-it air, he quietly asked if Theo had left any fimal 
message for him. 


“Oh. yes, sir. She was dreadfully cut up about leaving 
_+deq without seeing you again, but if was so mMear train time 
when the telegram came and she said her friend was at 


2 the point of death. Yes, sir, there’s a letter on your 
desk.” 

right, thank you.” And lighting a cigar, Jack 
walked unconecernedly to his room, entered and closed the 

~“ door. Had she really gone to the bedside of a dying 
friend or was that just a simple ruse to outwit the house- 
keeper, and keep the servants from gossiping? Oh, 

whe 


God,” he groaned, dashing the cigar from the window 
and sinking into a chair, “Oh, God, have mercy on me— 
be good to me this once!” And with trembling hands he 
6pened the letter: 


“Good-bye, Jack, good-bye forever, I know_you do not 
lowe me.and tolerate me only because you dread. public 
opinion. I care nothing for it, and have left you forever. 

/ Don't try to find me, for it would be a vain endeavor and 
I'd die before I’d submit. to such insults as you heaped 
upon me last night. I'll never forgive you—no, never! 
You. car tell “society” that I have gone to Boston to see 
a sick friend, and that I will go from 
where you please. 


‘ 
“Oh, Jack; this is so hard to bear. ~My heart almost 
fails me, but you have said that you are sorry, and that 
we are as far apart as the poles; so farewell, i hope 


ie ¥ you will be happy, though I am heart-broken. 


Theo,” 


CHAPTER IV 


“Tf thou but suffer God to guide thee, 
_» And hepe in Him through all thy ways, 
He'll give thee strength, whate’er betide thee 
~ trusts in God’s unchanging love, | 
Builds on a Rock that naught can move. 


“God knows full well when gladness 
Shall be the needful thing for thee; 
When He has tried thy soul with sadness, 
And from all guile has found thee free, 
He'll come te thee all unaware, 
And make thee own his loving care.” re 


in the evening, he drew a-deep tired sigh. YPerhaps, too, 
» there was more than weariness in that sigh. - The great 


a 
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Nobody's Business 


By Gee MoGee. 


And bear thee through the evil days. < 


When Dr. Brown reached his home about nine o'clock : 


BEHOLD. THE COUNTRY SAVERS! 
Ouch! My Poor Hand!! 7 went up town this 
morning and flushed a covey of candidates near 
the court house. There were 30 or 40 of them. 
And they made a dive at me with their ‘food- 
hooks extended, and of all the horrible hand- 
shaking I ever experiened, they admiriistered it. 


The first law I hope to see passed when cong- 
réss convenes is one to out-law political hand- 
shaking. Some of those men had the grasp of 
@ vice, others had axe-handle and plow-stock 
corns in their hands and those “callouses” fric- 
tioned like sand-paper. Of course the majority 
of the boys had ntlever done any work, but their 
squeeze was terrific. 


Some of the “candydates” had never shaken 
hands or smiled before, but their faces were a- 
beam with -blissful grins when they poked forth 
those prongs Of misery. It is wonderful how 
entering politics changes some men. They sud- 
denly become pleasant and agreeable, affectionate 
and tolerable, decent and generous, wise and in- 
fallible, courteous afd voluble, sober and ener- 
getic, active and idiotic. 


Most of them know how to farm, some of them 
are familiar with goober-parches, many are train- 
ed in buck-passing, several lean strongly toward 
fishing, a few understand that 2 and 2 make 4. 
lots of them ean spell “‘c-a-t,” nearly all of them 
can count money, it is hard to find one that can’t 
read a fittle and spell a heap, and the farm 
hands and the bench-warmers that are a-going to 
get ruint by this political strutting is something 
terrible! 


And when voting time comes, we vote our feel- 
ings and not our minds.. Bull Slinger is a* fool, 
but. he loant my grand-daddy a jug once, and I 
am going to support him. Gloom Spredder is 
not right bright, but he’s.a Baptist, and I think 
it’s my duty to support him. Tater Grabbler 
won't kyew how to act when he-gets there, but 
he “hope” Uncle Joe out of the mud last Christ- 
mas, and I will cast my ballot for him. 

And it has always been thus. We elect them 
and then begin to cuss them. We know we are 
making a aistake to put little men im big busi- 
ness, but big business is too busy to spare the 
time, but little men din’t, and that’s that. But 
of course, the folks who are running for office in 
my home county are all bright, inelligent, trust- 
worthy, sensible men, and I intend to vote for 
every. single-one of them—twice, if possible. 


CORNELIUS, N.C. . 


Gem Yarn Mill 


Dear Aunt Becky: 


You ought to come to Cornelius now; water- 
melons aré plentiful, and we-will give you a 
feast. 

One of our citizens, Mr. Tallie Mayhew, has 
gone on a bus trip to Canada, by way of Cleve- 
land and Buffalo; he telegraphed back that he 
was having a fine time. 
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Miss Ethel Bost, who has been in China the 
past five years, as a missionary, is at home for 
a year’s stay. She made a very interesting talk 
at Mt. Zion Methodist church, Sunday night, tell- 
ing about her work in China. y 

The annual Old Soldiers Rennion was held at 
Mt. Zion the first Thursday in August; a large 
crowd was there, and I noticed that there was 
more cotton clothes worn than any kind. 


A lot of the girls here are wearing hats made 
of cotton cloth, and more mills are beginning to 
start up. I understand that Gem Yarn Mill has 
a large order; we are shipping a lot of yarn. 

Miss Georgie Armstrong and Mr. Worth Whit- 
low were quietly married three weeks ago at the 
home of the bride. 

The stork visited Mr. and Mrs. Ivey Howard, 
bringing them a sweet baby girl. Here’s to 
cotton dresess and hose. 


GLADYS, 


OZARK, ALA. 


~»Dalé Cotton Mill News 


Dear Aunt Becky: 

Our mill is still running full time, day and 
night, and we are all grateful for that, and happy. 

We are glad to have Messrs. G. D. and Howard 
Hunsinger back with us. 

Mrs. Mary Garner is sick but we hope for her 
speedy recovery. 

Mr. and Mrs. Leon Cook and Mrs. E, L. Regis- 
ter, visited relatives below Dothan, Thursday, and 
report a pleasant trip. 

Mr. and Mrs. Grover Payne spent the week-end 
in Florida. 

Mr. and Mrs. L. B. Cook, Mrs. J. D. Cook and 
Mr. and Mrs. B. F. Cook were visiting relatives, 
Sunday. 

Our ball team has played fine this season, win- 


ning nearly every game and we are proud of 


these boys. 
We all like your new story fine. Hope it will 
be as good as “Alice in Blunderland.” 
Aunt Becky, sometime when in Alabama, come 
to Ozark. 
D. C. M. 


LYNCHBURG, VA. 


Consolidated Textile Corp. 


On last Friday night the Peppy Pals Club went 
to Snowden on a picnic. There were twenty-one 
girls and boys in the truck and not room for one 
more. Though there were enough eats for forty 
people. Mr. and Mrs, Lewis Gowne“schaperoned 
the party. 

The “B” Club sent a pot ower to Mrs. Rhuland 
who is. in a very serious condition, after an auto- 
mobile accident. 


HUNTSVILLE, ALA. 


*. Dallas Mill News 


Dear Aunt Becky: 

We are rejoicing over the. nice rain that came 
last night. 

Dallas ball team won from Merrimac 9 to4, and 
Rogersville 8 to 4 last week. 

The "Bama Club went on a picinc last week at 
Bell Factory. 

Rev. Underwood, of the Christion church, is 
conducting a tent meeting in Dallas. 

The Epworth League entertained the August 
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house seemed as lonely to the old ‘man aS when his com- 
panion had ‘first left him, for her Home above. In his 
daily ministrations,among high and low, rich and poor, 
he saw much sorrow and suffering of heart and soul, 
caused by cruel and thoughtless words and actions; but 
somehow he had never before been’ so deeply interested, 
as in the trouble he had run across today, 


How strange it was, he thought, that people would not, 
be happy when they could. Ah, if Jack and Theo would 


only profit by the bitter experiences of others—if they 
could only understand that half the misery im the world 
is caused by the sowing of seeds of unkind thoughts— 
and then the inevitable reaping. “There’s nothing in the 
world to keep those two children from being happy, if 
they would only be reasonably sensible and forbearing. 
It’s so easy. I know they love each other. But, ah; me. 
Theo has never tasted the joys of-salvation, and Jack is 
in a worse fix than if he never had, I do believe. God 
can straighten it all out though, if they will only let 
Him,” he concluded. 


As the doctor walked into his study, a man with tousled 
hair, pale, haggard, cold and trembling, staggered for- 
ward to meet him, with hands outstretched piteously ard 
entreatingly. The light was burning brightly but the 
doctor did hot at first recognize his visitor. Whem he did 
so he caught him by the shoulders and gazed with con- 
sternation into the suffering man’s face and exclaimed: 


“Why, Jack! what is the matter? My boy, what is it?” 
in alarm. All thought of fatigue was gone now, and the 
good old man was concerned only for his friend, whose 
answer was a deep groan of mental anguish, and a silent 
despairing shake of his head. 


“Jack—there, sit down and tell me your trouble,”’ 
gently pushing him into a chair. “Is Theo ill?—-why did 
you leave her?” But Jack answered not a word, and 
stared at the doctor in that awful unseeing way which 
bordered on insanity. Truly unless his mind was soon 
relieved, the results would be serious. Touching an elec- 
tric button which summoned a servant, the doctor order- 
ed a glass.of wine, and forced it down the lawyer’s dry 
throat. Then he drew:-a chair up close, and gently and 


lovingly as a woman, he stroked the cold and trémbling. 


hands and talked in soft, soothing manner, while his 


heart was silently pleading aid from on high, a source 


which never failed him. Presently he said, firmly: 


“Now Jack, you must tell me at onee what is wrong.” 
“T’ve killed her—my beautiful Theo—last night after 
the ball,” came a queer voice. | 


“Now, Jack,” shaking him playfully, “that won’t do— 
I’ve seen her twice teday, and she was very much alive, 
I think.” 


“But she is: dead—dead to me—and all my fault! Oh, 
poor little girl! Doctor you opened my eyes this morn- 
ing, and I had determined to profit ‘by the lesson. I have 
been a jealous brute of late,—but I loved her to distrac- 


tion and could not bear to see her smile so sweetly on ps 


| 

| 
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. and for the comforting influence of the Holy Spirit. 
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others. I have killed her love. for me—I am wretched 
and undone! Read that,” thrusting a crumpled note into 
thé doctor’s hand. It Was Theo’s note, and the good old 
man read it: with an aching heart and silently returned it. 
Jack broke out again:- 


“Doctor, stand by me in this dark hour of trial, and tell 
me what to do. I have just sense enough to know that I 
am on the verge of insanity. Help me, or I shall go mad.”’ 
Oh, it was pitiful! 


“My poor boy! .Of course I'll stand by you. But this 
is-so serious that I dare make no move till we get advice 
from higher source. 


You mean to call in detectives?’’ groaned Jack. 


“No, I had not thought of that. I mean—Jack will 
you kneel with me in prayer?” in a deep troubled voice. 
Jack’s heart rose in rebellion: 


“Pray? Waste time praying to a cruel and unjust God 
who. punishes me when I am making every effort to 
reform? I feel more like—” 


“Stop! No more! No man living, be he in the lowest 
depths of despair, shall speak so to me of my heavenly 
Father, aid go unreproved. I love you, but I love my 
Maker more, and—Jack, will you kneel with me?” the 
old doctor’s passionate protest ended in a_tender plea, 
and without another word, poor Jack sank in humble 
silence to his knees by his friend, who grasped his hand as 
if determined to take him to a throne of grace, and pray- 
ed as man seldom prays—as if looking into the face of 
his heavenly Father, and believing implicitly in his love 


“and wisdom: 


“Father, Lord of heaven and earth we, thy little chil- 
dren are in trouble and sore distress, and come to Thee 
for help. We cannot see through the dark clouds of 
providence; but help us to trust thy plain and positive 
promises. Thou hast said, ‘Fear not 1 am with thee; 
be not dismayed; For Iam thy God. When thou passeth 
the waters I will be with thee; and through the rivers 
they shall not overflow thee; when thou walkest through 
the fire thou shalt not be burned; neither shall the flames 
kindle upon thee.’ 


“Oh, Father, we thank thee for such sweet promises, 
We 
knew that Thou art able to straighten out all this tangle 
which so distresses and perplexes us, and make every- 
thing work out for our good and Thy glory. The temp- 
est may howl and Satan may press us hard, but Jesus 
reigns foréver. No éarthly woe can mar Thy wark or 
change Thy decree, and though the way is sometimes 
dark; we know there is light beyond. What Thou doest 
we know not now, but we shall know bye and bye, and 
will acknowledge it was for the best. Strengthen our 
faint hearts with blessed assurance that Thou hast never 
forsaken a soul that trusted in Thee for help in ‘time of 
trouble. Oh, God, cast out every fear; bid every doubt 


_be gone, and let us fea] that underneath are the everlast- 
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meeting. of the Monte Sano Union at the Y. M. 
©. 

The “part time school,” under the direction of 
Mr. W. C. Fanning, is progressing nicely. 

Mrs. Andy Boyd, who has charge of the ladies 
department of the “Y” is in Arkansas on her va- 
cation. 

Mr. and Mrs, F. M. Buchanan visted in Chatta- 
nooga last week-end. 

Mrs. Usula Certain and Miss Estelle Swindell 
~are visiting relatives in Québec, Tenn. 

Mrs. Alfred Baine of Boise, Iaho, Mrs. Deihl 
and son of Wichata, Kans., Mrs. E. Neely, Mrs. 
E, L. Cope and Mr. R. L. Fisher visited W. H. 
Fisher.and family recently. 

Miss Ruth Womack visited friends in Dallas 
last week-end. 

We are giad to report that Mr. James Certain, 
our second hand in No, 1 card room is able to be 
back at work after several days illness. 

The Union seems to have gone to sleep, Aunt 
Becky. I hope it doesn’t wake up. 

LOOKING FORWAD. 


GOLDVILLE, 8. C. 


Joanna News 


False Standards 

Some one has said, “Show me the companions, 
the habits of life, the present tendencies of a 
young men, and I will foretell his destiny.” The 
task is not difficult, “as a man thinketh in his 
heart so is he.” 

A noble or an ignoble charatter are alike re- 
sults, and the forecast of the end of a present 
‘course in human life is not impossible; nor 
strange, nor difficult, “Do mem gather grapes of 
thorns, or figs of thistles?” No, never. Yet many 
young men are careless in the discharge of their 
duties, loose in the chéice of their companions, 
unwise in their habits, and wonder why promo- 
tion-does not come to positions of greater trust, 
and they comment harshly upon their “hard luck.” 
There is no “luck” about it; it is-a result. The 
cause lies in themselves, and is entirely within 
their control. Many young men seem to think the 
coveted prize will_fall to them without effort, 
but it will not. 

Success in its highest expression is making the 
best of one’s self; That alone fulfills its obliga- 
tions that is earnest and helpful, strong and true. 


“To thine own self be true; — 

And it must follow, as the night the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man.” 

Notice to School Children 

All school children who have not been vacei- 
nated for smallpox within the past five years are 
asked to come to Miss Warren’s office Thursday 
afternoon, August 2ist, at ‘2 o’clock. The law 


requires that children be vaccinated before enter- 
ing school. 


Dr. Martin and Miss Warren have planned to 
hold a tonsil clinic at their office next week. A 
good surgeon has been secured. The price will 
be reasonable—well within the reach of anybody 
in the village. 

All children and adults who-wish to have their 
tonsils removed are asked to come to Miss War- 
ren’s office at 2:30 Thursday afternoon, August, 
for examination ard also to learn particulars as 


to price, time, etc., of operation. 


Diseased tonsils are detrimental to your gen- 
eral health. Therefore, if your tonsils are diseas- 
ed, you are urged for your own goof to have 
them taken out. 
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Home From Hospital 
Mrs. Apnie Cole returned Sunday from the 
Newberry Hospital, where she had been a patient 
for two weeks. Friends will be glad to know 
that she fs improving. 
Deaths - 


Mrs. Clarondia Rowe, age 74, died at the home 
of her daughter, Mrs. C. S. Rowe, Magnolia street, 
Thursday morning, August 14th. Funeral ser- 
vices were conducted at Emory Church, near 
Saluda, S. C., at eleven o'clock Friday morning 
and interment was made in the cemetery there, 

Mrs. Rowe had been in declining health for the 
past six months, being confined to her bed the 
greater part of the time. 

She is survived by seven children, five sisters 
and a number of grandchildren and friends who 


mourn her passing. 


A noble mother has gone to her reward. 

Marvin Young, two months old son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Lester Young, died Saturday night, August 
16th. Funeral services were conducted at the 
home at 2:00 p. m. Sunday by Rev. W. H. Jackson 
and interment was made in the Hopewell ceme- 
tery. 

Hanvey-Turner 

Mr. Ear) Turner and Miss Mildred Hanvey were 
married at 10:30 p. m. Saturday, August 16th, at 
the Baptist parsonage in Clinton, Rev. J. 5. Mar- 
lowe officiating. 


Automobile Accident 


Mr. B. W. Oxner’s car collided with a car driven 
by Mr. Green of Newberry on the highway be- 
tween Clinton and Goldville Saturday nifiht. Mr. 
Oxner’s car was demolished. The oceupants of 
the car, Mr. and Mrs. Oxner and little son, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Erskine Brown, suffered minor cuts 


and bruises. Mr.-Brown sustained a fractured 


nose. 
Locals 

Mr.-and Mrs. J. P. Wise announce the arrival 
of a son on Thursday, August 13th. 

Mr. and Mrs. R. W. Weathers and Mr. and Mrs. 
James Godfrey motored to Hendersonville, N. C., 
Sanday. 

Mrs. E. L. Thomas, Miss Helen Thomas, Wil- 
liam Thomas and Nolan Wicker spent Sunday 
with Mr. and Mrs. George Wilson In Augusta, Ga. 

Mrs. J. S. Osborne of Laurens, 5. G., is spend- 
ing the week with her daughter, Mrs. B.. W. 
Cooper, 

Misses Grace Boland and Mae Clara Cooper 
spent the week-end in Laurens; 

Mrs. Toy Ellis and children are spending the 

Jack Chapman is spending the week in Colum- 
bia, 8S. C. 

Miss Helen Jackson of Newberry, 5. C., is 
spending the week with Miss Stella Bockam. 

Mr. and Mrs. G. N. Foy are visiting relatives in 
Parlier, 5, C. 

Mr. and Mrs. Paul McCauley and little son, of 
Easley, S. C4 are spending the week with Mr. 
and Mrs. J. C. McCauley. 


TRADED ETHICS 


Two young bon salesmen were conversing—one 
was stressing the necessity of deportment in 
business, and after a rather lengthy discourse 
ended with, “Well, where is you ethics?” The 
other looked up in astonishment, “Why, didn’t you 


know I traded it in for a Chrysler ?7"~~<Two Bells. 


“Scientists discover way to measure girl’s 
blush,” says a headline. What bothers us is 
where they discovered a girl that would blush-— 
The Virginia Tech. 
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ing arms. Comfort us, oh Father, and give ts that faith 
which gilds the darkened hour. We resign all into Thy 
wise hands and trust Thee to guide and direct our steps 
through the difficulties which lie before us. Be with the 
absent one; Oh, God, watch over and guard”her from all 
harm. Save her, oh Father, and when it seemeth good 
to Thee, reunite these: sundered hearts and make them 
one for Thée. We ask it all in the name of Jesus. and for 
his sake. Amen.” 


“Surely God will hear yout prayer—He loves you,” ex- 
claimed the lawyer hopefully as they rose from their 
kneés. Thank heaven for such a friénd as you are.” 


“But Jack, there’s still another friend if you will accept 
Him—one who ‘sticketh closer thana brother,’ returned 
the doctor, earnestly. Then after.a pause: “My boy, how 


many know of this? : 


“No one besides ourselves—but Jimmie suspects some- 
thing I think. The servants think she’s gone to Boston to 
see a sick friend. They surely.don’t know that she took 
only a valise. But what shall I do? For God’s sake 
let's do something or I shall go mad,” groaned Jack. 


“You don’t want this made public if it can be helped, 
so brace up and act your part like a man. Do you know 
how much money she took with her?” 


“Five thousand dollars. The rest. of her money she 
made over to me. As if I could touch it—oh, Theo!” 


“How did she managé it?” gasped the doctor. 


“Why she simply made out two checks of ten thousand 
each, made payable to me, and left them with the note,” 
and the lawyer almost choked. 


“Well, well, she’s sharp. But you keep a stiff upper 
lip, my boy, and I am sure we shall soon find her,” en- 
couraged the dector. 


“Oh, poor little girl! Poor little Theo! I'd give my 
life—my very soul, to have you’ back again,” and Jack 
was almost beside himself. 


“Now, Jack, brace up. Have faith in God: Just as 
sure as He rules on high He will bring you back together 
some sweet day, and you'll love each other better for all 
this trouble. If I live long enough, I fully.expect to hear 
you acknowledge that this trial was the greatest blessing 
that was ever bestewed upon you. ° Trials, troubles and 
tribulations are necessary, Jack, and they are bound to 
come. These light afflictions which are but for a mo- 
ment, worketh for us a far more exceeding and eternal 
weight of glory.” 


“Doctor, I'd be so glad. if I could believe and trust in 
God just-as you do. I know it would bring comfort to 
my soul. But I forgot Him in days of happiness ahd pros- 
perity, and cannot—will not, go to Him now. If I had 
been true to Him, I might approach Him with confidence.” 

“Well, Jack, if you will not be led by the hand of mercy, 
you may expect.to be driven by the hand of justice. God 
wil] have His own.” 


(To Be Continued) | 
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